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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author is a veteran of little note, now ^Maid 
on the shelf." If he appears to have allowed his pen 
to run on too freely in the description of military 
movements, of men, and of chatacters, he submits 
himself to the merited lash of criticism, the guardian 
of the press. 



Hermitage, 
February, 1836. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Xn the absence of the Author who is resident a* 
Oporto, this volume has been printed under the 

Superintendence of a friend, who thinks that it 
may be proper to observe that in conformity with 
a discretionary power given to him, he has so- 
mewhat altered the observations made upon the 
British Naval Service in the affair of the 17.*** Dec.^ 
1832. This has been done from the conviction that 
the Author had not seen the official letters publis- 
hed in Marshal's Naval Biography, and herein 
appended to the note in the body of the volume. 
No personal application or remonstrance from any 
party should have effected the least deviation from 
the text. The published official i^ .patches could 
not be disputed: such at least has been the Edi- 
tor's opinion; but the Author of course is not 
responsible for statements inserted from page 144 
to 157 inclusive, as they are thus avowedly put 
into the work without his knowledge. 
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CHAPTER L 

Introduction — conspi&acy of gombb freire — contem- 
plated RAPINE AND MURDER — RETOLUTION OF 1820-^ 
COUNTER RETOLUTION — DONA CARLOTTA JOAQUINA — 
LEARN BETTER MANNERS^ DON MIGUEL — MARQUIS OF 
CHAVES — MARCH TO VILLA FRANCA — CONSTITUTION OF 
1820 OVERTURNED — DON JOHN VI.— DON PEDRO IV. — CON- 
STITUTION OF 1826— COUNT SALDANHA — CHAVES UP IN 
THE NORTH — DON MIGUEL LUGAR TBNENTB — OMINOUS 
CONSTERNATION. 

Before entering upon a relation of the events 
which constitute the subject of this work, it may 
be as well to look back upon tlie circumstances 
that gave rise to the conflict, as otherwise some of 
the occurrences might appear inexplicable. 

Immediately after the Portuguese army returned 
from their glorious campaigns, in 1814, the country 
began to be inundated by publications of a very 
violent nature against British influence. They 
were written and printed in England by clever 
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2 CONSPIRACY OF GOMES FREIRE. 

plausible Portuguese, who had little scruple in 
asserting anything that would suit their purpose, 
however unwarrantable it might be ; and they 
took for their groundwork the falsehoods which 
were propagated in the French brochures published 
during Napoleon's time. 

These works were prohibited by the govern- 
ment, and were of course eagerly sought for. 
They were read with avidity in all societies, and 
more particularly by military men. Those British 
officers, who had so lately taught them the road to 
the fields of glory, were here designated as ignorant 
merchants' clerks and shopmen, who had come to 
Portugal to usurp their honours, and eat the bread 
of the deserving Portuguese oflBcers, who were left 
to pine in inferior grades, and who were now 
called upon " to rise to arms and to revenge." 

The regency were the principal promoters of this 
cabal. Don Miguel Pereira Forjaz was the main- 
spring, and some of the fidalgos in Lisbon were 
the instruments. It was evident to all thinking 
men that there would soon be a demonstration of 
public opinion. Gomes Freire, who had been a 
good soldier and a favourite with the former army 
of Portugal, but which army had long ceased to 
exist, had served in France during the war, and 
returned to Portugal so soon as peace was pro- 
claimed. He was old and worn out, but ambitious ; 
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and some of those sycophants, of which all countries 
are full, had persuaded him he taiight make himself 
master of the kingdom, and of the fates of the 
regents, and of Lord Beresford; that the troops 
would assist him, and that those who obstructed 
his designs might be put out of the way with 
poniards during the procession of Corpus Christi 
in Lisbon, which it is usual for the authorities to 
follow in great pomp and ceremony, attended by 
the troops. 

Their plot was to murder the regents, Lord 
Beresford, and all the British officers present 
during the procession. A scheme more atrocious, 
more diabolical, was never conceived by man. This 
is a procession which draws together the whole 
population of the capital; it draws from home 
every father and mother of a family ; it is the great 
fete of the year, and all are to be found in the 
streets through which it passes, either on foot, or 
in carriages, or in the houses of friends, or at hired 
windows. 

Let it be imagined that the signal is given at 
this moment for the massacre of all constituted 
authorities, to be committed by the soldiery, and 
by the hired populace, armed for such a dreadful 
purpose. What would become of these congre- 
gated thousands, who were, at that hour, separated 
from their homes and their children, and of those 
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4 CONSPIRATORS SEIZED. 

children who were without protectors; whilst an 
infuriated and savage mob were parading the 
streets in the midst of blood, rapine, and destruc- 
tion, and the capital inevitably set on fire in a 
hundred different places ! Where would this 
horrible scene have stopped? When would the 
plotters have been able to say *' So far, and now 
no farther?" 

It is impossible to avoid shuddering at the black 
and woeful scene those wild fiends had prepared 
for their country's destruction. They were the 
victims of their own folly and madness — for real 
madness it was supposed to be in Gomes Freire. 
Information had been received from various 
quarters that a conspiracy was in embryo. The 
authors of it were arrested and brought to trial, 
and their punishment followed. Yet, such was 
now the general discontent, the universal sign of 
mourning and lamentation throughout all classes, 
that quiet observers said, " it did not succeed 
because it was ill-attempted, but the nation desires 
the change;" and those very observers, on the 
day the news reached Oporto of the execution of 
the first conspirators, commenced their plans, 
which they carried on from 1817 to 1820, when 
they matured and put them into execution during 
Lord Beresford's temporary absence in Rio de 
Janeiro. 



REVOLUTION OP 1820. 5 

The regency had connived at all this movement 
of 1820. Don Miguel Pereira Forjaz had even 
interviews with men in the confidence of the pro- 
moters of it. Tiie conspirators said that their 
views were confined to the getting rid of Lord 
Beresford and his English officers, therefore 
notliing could be more grateful to the feelings of 
the then government of Lisbon ; and the friends 
of the regents secretly promoted, whilst the autho- 
rities made a show of repressing, the plot, which 
it was daily and openly said would break out on 
the ^4th of August. 

Lord Beresford had very frankly said to Don 
Miguel Pereira Forjaz : " You may overthrow me 
in the long run, but, depend upon it, your political 
existence is identified with my military command ; 
we stand and fall together.*" But these men were 
blind and infatuated, and discovered their error 
only when the dismissal of Lord Beresford and his 
British officers hurled them with curses and con- 
tempt from their long-held seats of regents and of 
secretary of state. This revolution was accom- 
plished without a single act of violence. The army 
had been gained by the promised premium of pro- 
motion to the vacant commissions. The British 
officers were respected by the whole nation, and 
none were insulted; on the contrary, many on 
leaving their commands were accompanied out of 
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the towns where they were quartered by both 
officers and men with every demonstration of 
friendly attachment. 

The promoters of this revolution acted in Oporto ; 
all communication from thence to the capital was 
cut off; but it was too favourite a movement, and 
had been too long concocted, not to become 
general. Lisbon was obliged by her troops to 
declare for the constitution ; therefore a supreme 
government was formed in the capital proclaiming 
a change upon the same principles as had already 
been established in Oporto, to which place the 
authors of the movement in Lisbon communicated 
—but having likewise assumed the title of supreme 
government, a misunderstanding arose between 
them, as to which should take the lead. The 
greater firmness of the Oporto men decided it in 
their own favour by their threatening to march on 
Lisbon. They had the army in their interests. 
However, they themselves were far from being 
united. At Alcoba9a, where they halted while this 
question was deciding, a feud had nearly destroyed 
their budding honours — drawn poniards were 
produced in support of arguments. 

This spirit continued even after their arrival in 
Lisbon, and on the 11th of November a counter 
revolution was planned. In the Roscio Square, 
the troops were collected they knew not why — 
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muskets loaded — swords drawn — artillery with 
lighted matches — all were in dismay; soldiers 
and citizens awaited the decision of their fate. 
Sepulveda's division was separately placed in the 
Black Horse Square, because the promoters of 
this movement feared he might oppose their views, 
and they intended to place him in arrest as soon as 
he should dissent from their propositions. How- 
ever, Sepulveda, well aware of the latent danger, 
had consulted with his officers ; and when . the 
heroes of the day, Antonio da Silveira and 
Gaspar Tixeira, sent for the commanding officers 
of divisions, and of regiments, to the Palace of 
the Inquisition, they went, fully determined on 
the steps they should adopt 

Antonio da Silveira was spokesman : he accused 
the Oporto members of the government of various 
crimes, and declared that they were already 
deposed, that others had been named to occupy 
their places, and that Gaspar Tixeira was to be 
considered as the Commander-in-Chief of the 
army. Sepulveda, with great firmness, said, ^^ The 
accusation has been heard, but not the defence. 
Let their crimes be proved, before the members 
of the government are dismissed : tliat is my vote." 
Colonel Gill, closing up to Sepulveda, and laying 
his hand on his sword, said with a loud voice, 
*' And mine, likewise.*' " And mine,'' was echoed 
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through the room by many officerSf all following 
up their words with the action of surrounding 
Sepulveda. 

The cunning Silveira took large pinches of snufT, 
and a few moments to consider ; he did not lose 
his presence of mind; he judged he had a snare 
that would catch even Sepulveda, and divorce 
him from his adherents. He proposed that the 
Spanish constitution should be proclaimed the law 
of the land. What was his dismay, when Sepul- 
veda answered, " I accept it ! " He now saw 
himself disappointed in all his hopes and projects ; 
his own friends began to tremble for their heads. 
The newly-named members of the supreme govern- 
ment were present; but they dared not to act, for 
the council of war had determined that those 
whom they thought deposed should previously 
be heard in their defence. 

It was at last resolved, to clear themselves from 
this awkward dilemma, that the names of the new 
members should be published as having been 
added to the supreme council of government, and 
that the Spanish constitution was to be considered 
as the law of the land. 

These difficulties were only arranged by six 
o'clock in the evening, although the troops had 
been paraded in the squares and streets ever since 
nine in the morning. But, what pen can describe 
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the delicate situation of affairs in the capital during 
that time ! The troops had been in the greatest 
agitation ; in different openings of streets a gur 
was placed, commanded only by a corporal of artil- 
lery ; and so alarmed were those lowly chiefs that 
they were constantly ramming down the grape- 
shot into their guns, with pompous effect, of course 
to keep the people in awe, and to hide their own 
fears. Had two boys quarrelled at that moment, 
and thus drawn together a concourse of the moving 
populace, it would have been enough to have 
alarmed these redoubtable corporals into the 
imprudence of firing a gun, and that would have 
been a signal for anarchy and confusion in Lisbon. 

Fortunately, in the dusk of the evening the 
names of the new members and the Spanish con- 
stitution were proclaimed, and the troops retired 
to their quarters, in peace, after a parade of twehe 
kourSf from turning out to the moment they were 
dismissed. 

The next day, with rot/al dignity, Antonio da 
Silveira descended from his carriage, under the 
gateway of the palace. He scarcely deigned to 
look with complacence upon the officer of the 
guard, because he had arrived tardily to do him the 
necessary hommrs. And as he walked up the ample 
staircase, he resolved in mind, that he should ordain 
that the secretary of state should write to the com- 
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10 COUNTER REVOLUTION. 

mander-in-chief of the army, that he should commu- 
nicate to generals of divisions, for the information 
of those of brigades, that the commanding officers of 
regiments might publish to the corps under their 
orders, that the most illustrious and most excellent 
lords, the governors of the kingdom, had observed 
with displeasure the relaxation into which the army 
had fallen, more particularly noticed in the execu- 
tion of the duties of the guards placed over the 
government palace ; that for this time only their 
excellencies refrained from naming the delinquent. 
It was thus that Francisco Gomes da Silva * had 
kept up his dignity as governor of the kingdom, 
when in Oporto; and the evil was cured in time. 

Profoundly meditating plans of vast importance 
for the government of these kingdoms, the 
governor, Antonio da Silveira, walked to and fro 
extracting large supplies of Prinfesa from his ele- 
gant gold snuff-box, when a gentleman of the outer 
door guard entered the audience-room, and, obse- 
quiously bending the knee at every step as he 
approached, delivered several letters to the Regent. 

Seated in the largest chair of state, the Regent 
slowly broke the ponderous sealing-wax impression 
—"all right;" another— '« better still;" a third 
— " more gain than loss^ — the accused members 

* A celebrated physician who was raade one of the regents. 
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had sent in their resignation. ^^ But, what is 
this ?-^why, as I live, — the new members too say 
that they beg to be excused — on account of the— 
bad state of their health. — Why, then, I am all 
alone ! " 

At this moment, the commander-in-chief, Gaspar 
Tixeira, entered. " I beg to report to your 
excellency, that we are now all right; Sepulveda 
has here sent in his resignation." — ^< Don't talk 
of right, cousin Graspar ; we are aU vrrong — we are 
lost" — " Lost ! " — " Yes, in every sense of the 
word; don't you see these letters? Why, the 
new members have likewise sent in their resigna- 
tion ; nobody remains but you and me."— ^^ Good 
God ! how terrible ! Let us get out of this 
place." — "Yes, yes, let us begone — ^what a fuss 
these military men make with their guard, in 
turning out — it quite makes a man nervous — I 
wish I was at home." 

Manoel Femandes Thomaz, the secretary of 
state^ received within the hour a sick report from 
his excellency the governor of the kingdom, 
Antonio da Silveira, and likewise anotlier from the 
commander-in-chief of the army, Gaspar Tixeira ; 
and the chef d*^tat major, who persoTudly brought 
this last unfavourable news, declared that his excel- 
lency the commander-in-chief had really passed 
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a very unquiet night; that, having heated him- 
self considerably the previous evening, the loss of 
a little blood had been recommended; but his 
excellency had the greatest repugnance to so 
strong a remedy ; in short, he was confined to his 
bed. 

" Well, sir," said the secretary of state, " as I 
am likewise labouring under the effects of a severe 
indigestion from having participated rather too 
freely in some badly-baked pastry that we brought 
from Alcoba9a, I beg to add my own sick report ; 
and therefore, I have to request you will carry 
back to his excellency his letter ; and as you pass 
by the way, do me the favour of adding this from his 
excellency the governor of the kingdom, Antonio 
da Silveira." " With the greatest pleasure, sir — 
your servant, sir." " Yours sir." 

During six days, Lisbon, Portugal, knew no 
government ; yet all was tranquil. All saw, but 
none felt, the state of anarchy and confusion in 
which they existed ! What a people ! 

The command of the army fell into the hands 
of General Cabreira. Full of valour, he issued a 
proclamation, in which he declared he feared not 
the inhabitants of Lisbon. A gentleman met him 
in the street — " Mr. Cabreira, (and he laid his 
hand on his own breast,) it is not on this wall that 
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you shall paste up your proclamation." Cabreira 
took the hint, and the budding military despotism 
was nipped by that unkindly frost. 

Sepulveda and the accused members were 
induced through the persuasions of quiet people to 
resume their functions ; and their first act was to 
intimate to Antonio da Silveira, that he had leave 
of absence to go to the north of Portugal, for the 
recovery of his health; and, that he might not 
be incommoded in his route, a squadron of cavalry 
had been ordered to attend him on his journey, 
and would, within two hours, parade at his door, 
for the purpose of executing their mission. 
Antonio da Silveira, putting on his black silk 
night-cap, sullenly entered the litter, and left 
Lisbon for his country seat^ sixty leagues distant 
from the noise oi guards turning oiit. The supreme 
government continued their former course, on the 
principles adopted in Oporto. 

From the arrival of Don John VI. and his 
court, it was evident that the liberal party was 
sinking; many through jealousy had fallen off, 
and had commenced a system of opposition, 
' declaring that they desired, not a change of 
measures, but a change of men. Dofia Carlotta 
Joaquina, the queen, now appeared. She was 
a woman of a very violent spirit, entering into 
party politics with the ambitious view of seizing 
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the reins of government. To gain her ends she 
fearlessly hazarded her own life and those of her 
adherents; but she calculated on the king's weak- 
ness of character. 

When in Rio de Janeiro she showed her daring 
and violent spirit by firing a pistol at Lobato, the 
Viscount of Villa Nova, the king's favourite, as he 
came out of his master^s rooms. She was an 
accomplished woman; her conversation was full 
of wit and spirit; she was a good mother, if to 
oflFer rigid precept with bad example be the duty 
of a good mother. Leopoldina, the prince's cour 
sort, happening to smile at a lecture she was 
reading to one of the younger princesses, she 
turned short upon her, ** Lady, if that is the 
education your parents gave you they erred most 
egregiously, and I desire you will recollect that 
you are still of an age to be taught better 
manners, than to treat my reprehensions to my 
daughters with levity." 

She certainly had not been very correct in her 
domestic or political conduct whilst in Portugal, 
much less was she so in Rio de Janeiro. On her 
return to Portugal in 182^, she had fresh occasion 
to show her fearless spirit : she knew her men, and 
she despised them ; and had she been permitted to 
put in execution her vow of going in pilgrimage 
to Senhor da Monte in Braga, as she proposed 
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doing, she would have raised such a hurly-burly 
as would have only ended in the beheading of 
every "bem merito" (constitution-promoter) in 
the country, 

Don John aided her enemies, for he dreaded 
her ambitious views, and therefore she was foiled ; 
but she took another course. Her son, Don 
Miguel, was a fitting tool, and she made use of 
him. He was already the commander-in-chief of 
the army — a singular proof of inconsistency in 
the king. He was jealous, in Rio de Janeiro, of 
Don Pedro*s coming at all in contact with troops 
or military men, and in Portugal he gives to Don 
Miguel the chief command of an already turbulent 
and politically deliberating army. The result was 
foretold by every man not prejudiced by party 
politics. 

A wild enthusiast, half mad, without a plan, 
merely the tool of others, appeared in the Nortli 
of Portugal. The Marquis of Chaves was a mere 
name ; but nothing more was wanting at that mo- 
ment to overturn a government, the head of which 
was a king noted for his weakness ; and who, how- 
ever he might have professed his sincerity in 
swearing to the constitution, was never known 
to possess that quality even in the ordinary trans- 
actions of his private life. 

The constitutionalists being now completely 
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divided into two parties, the policy of a change of 
men, not measures, was very generally discussed ; 
and some of them actually communicated with the 
Marquis, making him proposals to aid his views, if 
he would only pledge himself to certain conditions. 

The queen saw that the favourable moment was 
arrived. She encouraged all these proposals, and 
every plan that might still more divide the liberals; 
and suddenly struck her blow through the agency 
of Don Miguel. He called upon the troops, pro- 
claiming death to freemasonry, and marched to 
Villa Franca. 

This was a mere pretext to cover the intention 
of dethroning his father; but the king's advisers 
induced him to abandon the liberal institutions, and 
to follow in his son'^s steps. He thus defeated the 
Queen'^s and Don MiguePs machinations. It was 
truly laughable to see the eager haste with which 
the late patriots now galloped to the Audiences at 
the Capitam Mor's house, abjuring their late oaths. 
The medal gained and given for this dusty cam- 
paign remains a standing joke against the actors. 

Don John gave up the enthusiastically-sworn-to 
constitution, as the farmer's wife gives up her long 
fed favourite pig to have its throat cut, when domes- 
tic economy requires its death for bacon flitches. 
Thus his mild, weak and corrupt governihent 
continued. 
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It was now that the opposite parties waged 
private war against each other. The liberals wrote 
proclamations for their opponents, and vice versa; 
each endeavouring to render the other party odious 
by thus imputing to them violent language and 
opinions; and these elegant productions were 
thrust under the doors of houses, and thrown into 
the streets during the night, and prepared the 
public mind for Don Miguel's violence in con- 
fining his father to the palace, who was saved 
most probably from a violent death by taking 
refuge on board a British ship of war. Don 
Miguel reigned for a moment at the head 
of a few vagabond followers, and declared war 
against all negro liberals and freemasons ; but at 
last he was obliged to appear before his father 
as a prisoner, and he was sent on his travels. 

Deep intrigues were played off at this crisis : 
some blamed Lord Beresford for having returned 
to Portugal at such a time, thinking he had done 
so from his own wish to interfere ; but in a con- 
ference with some ministers of state, to their asto- 
nishment (little did they understand so from the 
king's language) he produced an autograph letter 
from Don John, most earnestly entreating his 
immediate appearance in Portugal. 

The king's wish was to employ him, and in the 
same councils the Conde Subserra. Lord Beres- 
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ford resisted this arrangement, and was inflexible 
in his refusal to serve with the Count; and he 
shortly after again left the country. 

Don John the Sixth's health now rapidly de- 
clined, and his death happening soon after, caused 
general consternation, for very unquiet times 
were foreboded. He had been a weak sovereign, 
as incapable of doing harm from a tyrannical or 
vindictive spirit, as he was of doing good from 
capacity or talent. Yet through habit he had 
acquired a natural tact, a cunning finesse, in treat- 
ing with public men and authorities ; which, added 
to a very suspicious disposition, rendered him a 
most diflBcult personage to deal with. He was 
peculiarly delicate in manners with foreign diplo- 
matists; but, with a most surprising subtlety he 
would change a subject of conversation, and avoid 
an inference being drawn, in a way that often 
puzzled able men to combat. He was perfectly 
aware of all the errors and corruptions of his 
government and servants. He cared not for it. — 
He was particularly unfortunate in his choice of 
favourites. He had one amiable man, the Marquis 
Loul4 cruelly murdered in the palace. 

His chief aim was to embroil all who served him, 
whether ministers, friends, children or servants; 
in that he considered his safetv consisted, and he 
would do it by the most extraordinary treachery 
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and breaches of confidence. He suspected all and 
trusted none. On one occasion an impression was 
made upon him by throwing two footmen in his 
way, pretending to be engaged in earnest conver- 
sation, frequently mentioning his name. He had 
caught them in the fact, as he thought, and they, 
after much hesitation, showing much fear, on their 
knees confessed to the lies with which they had 
been prepared, and which he then received as 
holy writ. 

His passion was the amassing wealth in dia- 
monds. He was careless in his person. The same 
pair of boots he would not change until patching 
them was of no utility; and the same nankeen 
trowsers must be washed and ironed every night 
for the morning^s use, so darned and mended, that 
frequently the washerwoman's complaints were 
loud. His embroidered uniform coat was in con- 
stant use, blazoned with thirteen stars. He ate 
with his fingers. Withal he was a good man, 
and died beloved, if not respected by his people. 

Don Pedro d' Alcantara was now declared heir 
to the throne^ and his sister, Doiia Izabel Maria, 
the regent, during his pleasure. No one disputed 
this arrangement. It was looked upon as a thing 
of course, and all waited anxiously for what orders 
he might send from Rio de Janeiro. 

Great was the astonishment, the horror, and 
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despair of the Absolutists, when they received the 
intelligence that Don Pedro had abdicated in 
favour of his daughter, and had given a consti- 
tution to Portugal. The liberals were delighted, 
and quiet people saw a very troublesome and 
dangerous period of the history of Portugal 
approaching. 

The reins of government were in the hands of 
Dona Izabel Maria, and every one was prepared, 
according to appearances, to see the offered Con- 
stitution rejected, or allowed to sleep, when, sud- 
denly, Saldaiiha, governor of Oporto, proclaimed 
it the law of the land. 

Don Pedro, during the life of Don John, had but 
few friends in Portugal; but inheritance gives 
birth to a thousand virtues. So soon as he was 
hailed king, many began to excuse their former 
neglect. Hitherto all had been suspense, and 
not a few were now fearful. 

There existed an hereditary dread of the name 
in all classes, from the nobleman to the peasant; 
because the first Pedro * is held up to them in his- 

* Don Pedro the First, called the Cruel, was more the 
6tem and impartial judge than the tyrant, delighting in 
bloody deeds. By his actions his mind appeared to have 
been soured by the injustice of his father, and he should 
have had the appellation Justi^eiro. When disguised, he 
met a widow laknenting her poverty^ being unable to raise 
a sufficient sum to bribe the judge of her just cause : he 
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tory^ on the stage, and in the nursery, as the cruel 
monarch, who tore with his teeth the hearts of his 
wife^s murderers after they had been extracted at 
their backs from their palpitating bodies. 

However, had Don Pedro said " take the Con- 
stitution," he would have won all the liberals; 
" I will be with you," he would have kept down 
all his opponents; but saying, <<take the Con- 
stitution and my daughter as queen," yet a child, 
was the signal for thousands to waver, looking to 
the queen dowager, Dofia Carlotta Joaquina, for 
instructions. Everything was done to suppress 
the Constitution, when Saldanha's proceeding held 
him up as the hero of the day. 

As he was grandson to the celebrated Marquis 
of Pombal, who could suspect that he would aid 
in lowering the privileges of his class? Lose caste ! 
Impossible ! Some of the nobility of Oporto had 
full confidence in his firmness^ to their interests, 
that he was no constitutionalist, and therefore 

gave her the amount necessary^ and ordered her to go to the 
tribunal and give it to the judge> but that she must not 
take the money out of the green purse. He followed, and the 
cause was decided in her favour. She was ordered to tell 
her story, the purse was found on the judge, and he was 
immediately hanged in the Hall of Audience^jn the presence 
of his trembling colleagues, who, being the chroniclers of the 
times, would naturally call him cruel, and even invent the 
disgusting scene of the Hearts. 
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they flattered him on all occasions — they volun- 
teered schemes, plans, and ample information. 
He *^ doubted whether the queen and Don Miguel 
had many friends in Oporto.'' " Innumerable" 
was the reply, and they clubbed together their wise 
heads to form a correct muster-roll of their party. 
Each man was proud to have his name in a con- 
spicuous place in this list ; fortune was to attend 
all included in the honourable nomenclature ; 
when, lo ! confusion and dismay ! twelve hours 
after receiving the document, this very Saldanha 
proclaimed the Constitution, and became, as they 
said, " the champion of freemasonry." 

He was called to Lisbon as minister at war^ and 
he thus had an opportunity of clinching the nail 
of his popularity, and of winning the army to his 
interests, by doing acts of justice to various ill- 
used officers in employing them, and by mode- 
rating the overloaded army list of the Marquis of 
Chave's promotions. As an instance of their 
worth, one of those lieutenants promoted, had been 
flogged for desertion when a trumpeter. 

Saldanha did not long remain in the ministry ; 
the state was full of ulcers, and he was a heavy- 
handed surgeon. He thought that his colleagues 
would have supported him " k I'Angloise.'' They 
had agreed to resign if he should find it necessary 
to do so ; but when the trial came on, they left 
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him behind, and sailed on gaily with the princess 
regent. 

Saldanha had been relieved, as governor of 
Oporto, by Sir Thomas Stubbs. The Marquis of 
Chaves soon rose again in the North, and the city 
was threatened by hordes of irregular troops and 
guerilha. They often came near with the intent 
of storming it, but the cool intrepidity of the 
veteran governor kept them at bay. The inhabi- 
tants, grateful for such eminent services, subscribed 
a fund, and presented Sir Thomas Stubbs with a 
very handsome star and sword. Several English 
gentlemen had intended to meet the coming 
danger to themselves and property, and had offered 
to man a battery in case of assault; they chose 
Captain Quillinan for their commandant. 

Two regiments revolted in the Algarve, and 
several little affairs took place under the command 
of Saldanha. Almeyda was disgracefully given 
up to the revolted chiefs, and the 6th regiment of 
infantry laid down their arms without firing a shot. 
The Count Villa Flor took the command in the 
field, and fought a brilliant aflPair in Caruche, after 
which the Absolutists were driven into Spain, the 
greater part of them uncertain whether they had 
been fighting for .Don Miguel, the Queen, Dofia 
Carlotta Joaquina, or for Don Sebastian, the son 
of Dofia Maria Thereza. 
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It had been pointed ont to Don Pedro, that, 
with his Constitution, he shoald Iiave sent the 
promised sovereign. He ever received with sus- 
picion any counsel given him by the British 
government ; he neglected to attend to this ; and 
as he disapproved of the regency of his sister, for 
reasons best known to himself, he named Don 
Miguel his Lugar Tenente, to govern Portugal 
during the minority of his daughter, who was 
afterwards to be her uncle's wife and queen. 

Here are the Queen Dowager, Dona Carlotta 
Joaquina, and Don Miguel, arrived at the 
height of their ambition : they govern Portugal. 
The nation gave a convulsive shudder, as at the 
sight of a dangerous and awfiil abyss. Politics 
were immediately banished from conversation 
and correspondence, and not a few individuals 
banished themselves. 
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CHAPTER II. 

CHARACTER OF DON MIGUEL— CON8TITCTTION 07 1826 OTXR- 
TURNED — MACHIATELIAN SYSTEM — SWEARING AND FOR- 
SWEARING — ALL FOR THE LOAVES AND FISHES— QUESTION 
DIFFICULT TO ANSWER— ELEGANT APPELLATIONS DISCRE- 
TION AND DISTRUST — HATRED TO THE ENGLISH— REVO- 
LUTION OF 1828— A soldier's DUTY IN A REVOLUTION 
— VIRTUE RESPECTED. 

Don Miguel was educated, if education it 
could be called, as a Portuguese prince ; ignorant 
of every thing he did not choose to learn ; there- 
fore it may well be supposed, that he was more apt 
at athletic exercises than in his literary studies. 
His governor, during his youth, had been the 
Count of Rio Mayor, but he had little power over 
the prince ; and it is much to be doubted whether 
the king himself was very anxious on the subject 
of the education of his sons : perhaps he might 
have had a jealous feeling of their knowing more 
than himself. Hence the prince's chief employ- 
ments were riding, shooting, rowing, fighting bulls ; 
in all of which he was very dexterous. 

c 
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Tbe mind, not being cultivated, must find 
resources in the action of the body; therefore 
constant exercise gave him a vigour he did not at 
first promise; for he was sparely made, thin, and 
not of a very healthy countenance. These exer- 
cises and amusements of course led him into 
contact with men of rude, uncultivated minds ; all 
flatterers and anxious to oblige him. He was thus 
surrounded from his earliest days by the idle, 
worthless, dissipated youth of the court. The 
lidalgo and the footman, the herdsman and the 
roiigh-rider, were all on a par in his presence ; they 
were proud to be so ; and the prince, accustomed 
from his infancy to see the nobleman and the 
beg^;ar kneel at his feet to kiss his hand, knew no 
distinction between them. His own was the only 
hereditary rank he acknowledged : all others were 
menials; virtue and worth were only distingubhed 
by him in force and dexterity. 

Encouraged by his mother in the rebellion 
against his father in 1825, when he was sent away, 
he left Portugal with a bitter feeling for his 
enemies; and it was considerably increased by 
tlieir throwing up rockets in Lisbon as he left the 
river. His residence abroad gave him a knowledge 
of his own deficiencies ; he improved much in 
attention to his person and manners, and studied 
those essentials to a gentleman's education. He 
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there learned that he was not all powerful; that to 
gain his ends^ he must do something more than 
say, " I will it so." He was taught to dissemble, 
which previously had not been necessary. 

On his return, he landed in Lisbon, darkling 
with suspicions of all he saw, sick of the restndnt 
he had endured so long, and eager to throw off 
the cloak of dissimulation. He visited his mother, 
the Queen Dowager, and his mind from that 
moment became more than ever poisoned against 
every thing but herself and party. 

For a few hours he deceived many among the 
Portuguese. Men of moderate principles began 
to appear, and wished to be employed, but the 
liberals looked askance ; they held the axe over 
their cable, ready to cut and run at the first word. 

Had Don Miguel now quietly pursued his 
course, and not deviated, he might, have united his 
countrymen in peaceful obedience to his laws ; 
yes, to his laws. He might have preserved the 
Constitution and the Chambers too, and have ruled 
with a sway that would have rendered tlie consti*- 
tutional liberty a mere name, a shadow. He might 
have been a king as absolute as ever Joseph the 
First was. Those who knew what Portugal was, 
what the Portuguese were, will not doubt the 
assertion. 

Had he allowed the CHambers to continue their 
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much-ado-about-nothing business, mixing a shrewd 
fellow or two secretly to embarrass them, by ever 
multiplying their mountain heaps of schemes and 
projects — still concocting new ones to neutralise 
the old ones — nothing would have been finished r 
and even in the event of progress in the lower 
house, with the chamber of peers, constituted as it 
then was, no innovation would have ever passed 
into a law — razor would have cut razor. 

Had he, from motives of justice to the veteran 
soldiers, discharged all those who wished to return 
to their homes, replacing them by newly-raised 
recruits; had he promoted to powerless commands 
the more turbulent spirits of the army, an^ 
appointed his own adherents in the command of 
regiments, garrisoned towns, and provinces ; had 
he made a pilgrimage to Senhor da Monte, in 
Braga ; and, on his way, had he stopped ten days 
at Oporto, and had he ordered the bridge to be 
painted blue and white; he would have been 
hailed as Saint Michael sent from heaven. The 
dread Constitution need not have been thrown 
down, it would have been a child's rattle ; and the 
Lugar Tenente would have been an absolute king 
in every thing but the name. The liberals would 
have been persuaded that he had learned something 
abroad, that the English had made him a free- 
mason ; his own adherents, ever expectant that he 
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would change, woald have rested on their oars; 
Portugal would have known peace. 

This was the Machiaveliau system expected at 
his hands, coining, as he did, a pupil from the 
court of Austria; but the moment he insulted the 
Count of Villa Real, the bloody banner was dis- 
played ; and many good men as instantly closed 
their doors to all future hopes of tranquillity. 

He immediately adopted all the violent advice 
that the most violent passions could dictate ; and 
whetlier he ordained, or only consented to, all the 
acts of tyranny committed by his ministers, as 
sovereign he must be answerable to posterity for 
all the accumulated evils showered upon the country 
during his government 

The Constitution was now abolished, and many 
of the same troops, who had so ardently raised 
that fabric in the air, as readily hurled it to the 
ground and took new oaths. Numerous were those 
who during the first six years had sworn for and 
against the new system repeatedly. Every change 
of government brought a step of promotion to the 
adherents of the successful party ; and thus officers, 
who had finished the campaign as captains, were 
now high in command as field officers, and even as 
generals. The morale of that fine army, which so 
brilliantly returned as conquerors from France, the 
admiration of Europe, was reduced to tlie lowest 
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ebb. The soldiers frequently sang in the streets, 
" Give us five vin terns a day, and viva the Consti- 
tution ; give us a vintem a day more, and death to 
the Constitution.^ 

In the higher classes of society in all the towns, 
even in the celebrated city of Oporto, the same 
changeable disposition was observed. The fol- 
lowing is the translation of a document which was 
signed by nine hundred and eighteen of the 
nobility, clergy^ and influential inhabitants of 
Oporto ; and, lest their sentiments should not even 
thus have been suflSciently declared, some of their 
ladies, to the number of fifty-seven, afterwards 
added their signatures to the address. 

'' On the 29th of April, 1828, in the city of 
Oporto, and in the senate house, the under- 
signed, the civil judge, the members of the 
senate, the procurator of the city and his secretary, 
as well as all authorities, ecclesiastical, civil and 
military, the nobility and influential persons, the 
citizens and others of the people being represented 
by their judges and masters of trades of the house 
of the twenty-four; — having taken into conside- 
ration, that in all the cities and towns of the 
kingdom, and especially in this noble and faithful 
city of Oporto, it has been suflSciently manifested 
to be the general wish of the Portuguese, that his 
Most Serene Highness Don Miguel should assume 
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the rights which belong to him in the succession to 
the crown of these kingdoms of Portugal and 
Algarve- — a wish founded on the intimate convic- 
tion, that by the fundamental laws of the monarchy 
it only belongs to the same august prince ; by all 
unanimously and generally it was applauded with 
shouts and acclamations, and consented to, that this 
senate, as being the interpreters of the inhabitants 
of this city, should immediately place in the 
august presence of his highness their ardent soli- 
citations, that he may deign to consent to the pure 
desires and ardent wishes of the loyal inhabitants 
of this city, and thus constitute the happiness of 
the Portuguese nation." 

Of those who signed this address many were 
afterwards persecuted and banished by Don Mi- 
guel as liberals; others fought and bled in the 
defence of the queen's cause ; hundreds hungered 
during the siege of the city, and no few are now 
in offices of trust under the liberal government. 
How then was it possible to form in England any 
correct opinion of the vtdshes of the people of 
Portugal, with regard to their adoption or rejection 
of the constitutional law granted to them by Don 
Pedro? 

The change was again made without bloodshed, 
but some were imprisoned, and many fled from the 
country or concealed themselves. The liberals 
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retired from political existence, and were replaced 
by the absolutists, in all their offices, dignities, and 
emoluments. A sly look or a shrug of the shouldera 
was all the resistance made to the more powerful 
party of the day. The generality of men were 
cautious of committing themselves, doubtful which 
might be the stronger side. ** We can risk 
nothing, we must act with caution," was a very 
common observation. 

Don Miguel and his party now began to give a 
new tone to political movements and revolutions. 
Hitherto they had been theatrical displays in which 
all were actors, more or less ; and when the curtain 
dropped they fraternised. Now they found they 
were dangerous attempts; for, if not successful, 
persecutions and imprisonments were the result. 
Hence hatred and revenge were nurtured, and it 
was evident that they only required time to ripen 
into all the horrors of civil war; with religion 
forming the excuse for every violence on the one 
part, and resistance to oppression, long stand- 
ing abuses, and peculation, the pretext on the 
other. 

The Miguelite party called their opponents 
negroes or Malhados (blacks or black and white). 
The constitutionalists, when recruiting for prose- 
lytes, asking a friend what he thought of the new 
order of things, would sometimes be answered by 
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a silent, but prudent shrug of the shoulders, mean- 
ing, a la Portuffaisey that he knew nothing about 
it ; that he did not approve of it, or would not 
commit himself by giving an opinion. " Ah ! you 
raise your corcunda^^ (hunchback), and they called 
the absolute party corcundas. As the conflict pro- 
gressed, caipiras (low thieves) was likewise^ an 
appellation given to Don MiguePs people. 

Wiih the exception of those living in towns, 
the low classes, unless excited by the influence of 
a powerful neighbour, or from interested motives 
through a patron, were very indifferent about the 
matter. When the Constitution was in force, they 
cared So little about it that they refrised in hun- 
dreds of instances to go to the parochial elections 
for deputies. They had no faith in any change 
being for the better, because they had been 
oppressed too long, and had seen too much of 
treacherous breach of promises solemnly made, in 
every change of the government of the country, 
to have the least hope of any such good fortune as 
improvement in their days. Besides, the chief 
promoters of this new order of things had been 
more or less men of their own standing, living 
amongst them ; and the common people of Por- 
tugal have women's opinions, that only what is 
very dear and comes from afar is worth the trouble 
of looking after. They often say, " Santos da caza 
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nao £Eizein milagres/' — Household saints never 
perform miracles. 

During these latter periods the English had 
become more than ever the execration of both 
parties. The liberals, in the hope that one day 
they might be assisted by the British government, 
either openly or secretly, still retained something 
like moderation in their hatred ; but the Miguelites 
were outrageous. The priests and friars preached 
the doctrine of violence against such heretics, and 
threatened " Sicilian vespers." 

Finding themselves in power, the adherents of 
Don Miguel lost all moderation in the expressions 
of their joy, and in the proofs of their attachment 
to his cause, by removing and outrageously insult- 
ing all obnoxious authorities, civil and military. 
Persecutions were becoming daily more rife. The 
military governor of Oporto had been injudiciously 
appointed ; he was a violent fanatic, as ill-bred 
and illiterate as can be imagined of a man raised 
from the class of bricklayers. His reports to the 
government of Lisbon led to an order for arresting 
the colonel of the 6th regiment of infantry, and 
those under his command immediately paraded in 
disorder, carrying him with them as they marched 
to take up a position on the general parade ground, 
near to the quarters of the 18th, which formed the 
brigade, shouting vivas to the Constitution, and 
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death to the Miguelites. As he was passing his 
house^ being in plain clothes, his lady threw to 
him from the window his hat, sword and sash ; 
saying, that *^ if he must die, let it be on the field 
of battle, like what he is, a soldier/' This viyacity 
in a woman excited wild enthusiasm, though some 
slily said, that instead of hallooing her husband 
on to death or glory, she should have kept the 
warlike insignia for her own use. 

There can be no doubt that this revolution of 
1828 had been for some time in cogitation, but it 
broke out, as most conspiracies generally do, pre- 
maturely, by the impolitic conduct of the governor 
of Oporto. 

The 6th regiment was isolated on the parade 
from five in the afternoon to two o'clock in the 
morning, for the 18th did not join them. The 
oJBScers and men were willing to turn out; the 
colonel prevented them. He was a good soldier, 
and as such he understood that he was an armed 
citizen, with an important trust confided to him ; 
that he wore his sword, not for the destruction, but 
for the protection of law and government ; that be 
they good, or be they bad, so long as he wore that 
sword, and held that commission, he could not, 
ought not, to have a deliberative power in the 
country. This never belongs to the soldier; his 
essential duty is to obey ; it is the tacit and under- 
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stood contract be enters into when he accepts his 
command. Notwithstanding, his judgment as a 
man, and as one of the general community, is his 
own : if he disapproves of the general execution 
of the law; if he disapproves of the orders he 
receives, as being glaringly against the consti- 
tutional law of the country, he first sheathes bis 
sword, retires to his home, and then he is free to 
deliberate ; ay, and to act, if justice to his country 
demands bis aid. But, he is not at liberty thus to 
retire at the eleventh hour, whatever may be his 
sentiments. He is caught at his post; a sacred 
deposit is in his hands; he must be faithful and 
maintain it to the last. It may be his misfortune, 
it is a duty. To retire at such a moment, as many 
do in these revolutions, is cowardly desertion ; and 
desertion in the hour of danger deserves death. 

The colonel maintained his post at the entrance 
of the barrack yard, exerting all his moral force to 
keep his regiment within the bounds of obedience 
to the law's. There he stood, the hoary headed 
veteran, with tears and with uplifted hands, a 
barrier against rebellion or patriotism — for the 
name depends upon failure or success — none dared 
to burst the sacred bonds — none dared to outrage 
the chief who had been their warrior on the field 
of battle, their father in the camp of peace— what 
sterling worth ! 
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At two o^dock in the morning the regimental 
music suddenly struck up a martial air, the Consti- 
tutional Hymn. It was the manoeuvre of an 
officer — the rush was simultaneous, smothered 
with embraces, bathed in tears, the colonel was 
carried, as the father of all, through the gates, and 
the regiment formed on the general parade with 
their comrades of the 6th. 

The Colonel now said, '^ if you will have me I 
will not desert you." With shouts of applause he 
took the command ; and be it known, he was one 
of the few, the very few chiefs that accompanied 
the army through the north of Portugal on their 
retreat to Gallicia. 

Where is the chief, having resisted a military 
revolution, so beloved, that no aspiring ambitious 
villain dares to propose depriving him of his 
command ? 
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The governor of Oporto, who had only been 
remarkable for ignorance, fanaticism, and brutality, 
on this occasion betrayed the weakness so fre- 
quently the companion of cruelty. Had he dared 
to have acted in a decided manner against the 6th 
regiment at the time that the 18th would not join 
them, he might have dispersed this incipient revo- 
lution. He did not even venture to approach near 
enough to speak to them, and thought himself 
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fortunate in escaping out of the town with a few 
police cavalry that remained faithful to his orders. 

The liberals in Oporto finding themselves thus 
so unexpectedly freed from all restraint consulted 
upon the organisation of a supreme government 
They applied personally to several who were con- 
sidered to have the greatest influence in the city ; 
but most of these declined committing themselves 
in an affair, which, if not altogether unpremeditated, 
was far from being matured ; and without a single 
man of national or even local weight to direct it 
From door to door members were sought to form 
a government, which at length was constituted; 
but of very heterogeneous materials. Proclamations 
were issued ; officers of confidence were sent to 
invite the regiments of other garrisons to join them ; 
uid those from Braga, Bragan9a, Guimaraens and 
^veiro, responded to the call. They had expected a 
^petition of the scene of 1820, when the whole army 
idopted the new system. But the army of 1820 
cted unanimously under the certainty of receiving 
apid promotion in all ranks by the expulsion of the 
British officers-^this golden apple could not now be 
e-produced. Their former revolutions had more or 
388 brought promotion to the fortunate victors, who 
ccupied the places of the losers ; but there was 
ow an attendant risk which alarmed many of those 
'ho had for so short a time enjoyed their young 
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honours. They remained quiet spectators of the 
efforts of their comrades and former fellow la* 
bourers in the laboratory of constitutions and 
revolutions ; and when they saw that the adherents 
to the new government did not rapidly increase in 
number, they joined the crowds who marched in 
haste upon Oporto to drive them into the sea, with 
shouts and execrations, as rebels, negroes, and 
freemasons. Some of them were the same men 
with whom they had contrived, under the same 
roofs, the plots which they now deprecated as 
impious. 

In the mean time, the Oporto government did 
everything in their power to raise an army ; but 
all plans proposed in their councils were rendered 
nugatory, through the divergent opinTofls enter- 
tained by the leading members. One was for 
active and rapid measures and movements ; another 
advised the slow and sure, risking nothing ; modera- 
tion and clemency were recommended by this : 
rigour and death by that. As often Ss they met, 
every thing was discussed, nothing decided; and 
on retiring from this council of state^ every opinion 
that had been given wa^ propagated in all societies, 
and the little confidence they might otherwise have 
possessed in the minds of the expectant people was 
thus undermined. 

When the first intelligence of this revolution 
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reached Lisbon terror seized the government and in- 
babitants; they already sawinimagination the Oporto 
iraiy at their gates; and the favouring party in that 
)art of the country most strenuously encouraged a 
orward movement to decide the fate of the nation. 
The liberal government of Oporto, however, was 
lot composed of materials so necessary to decisive 
ction. They said that they had no general officer 
apable of commanding their army ; yet they had 
ne able officer, but his rank did not give confi- 
ence to a people who attach great value to super- 
cial qualities. Schwalbach was a man perfectly 
dequate to a coup de main ; and, with their few 
*oops, calculating upon the many secret adherents, 
ad upon the wavering disposition of the people, 

was only by such means they had a chance of 
iccess. He had been a soldier from his boyish 
lys ; had served and distinguished himself in all 
le peninsular campaigns; he possessed a pecu- 
irly daring spirit of enterprise, and was beloved 
f the troops. He proposed immediately march- 
g upon the capital. Why did they not take him 
his word, nominally appointing a chief of rank, 
id naming him the chef d'etat major, to be 
nsulted and attended to in all projected move- 
ents? 
The delays created by these vacillating heads 

affairs caused their ultimate defeat. Don 
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Miguel's ministers recovered from their panic. 
All the troops in the south had been collected; 
known adherents were placed at the head of them ; 
and a swarm of armed peasantry from the Alemtejo, 
and the borders of the Tagus, were brought for- 
ward as Guerilha, under the promise of being 
permitted to plunder the rich city of Oporto, upon 
which point they commenced their march. 

The self-created authorities of Oporto, finding 
at length that it was become imperative they 
should do something more than issue proclama- 
tions, moved their army on the main road to Lisbon ; 
but their movements were slow and conducted with 
more than Fabian caution. Nothing was thought 
of but grand manoeuvres, turning of flanks, cutting 
oflF columns and resources. It was a system very 
detrimental to their little army^ of less than 7000 
men, that had every thing to gain by a dashing 
advance, striking terror amongst a wavering 
enemy, and doubts in the mind of the com- 
mander of there being treachery at his side; 
as it was notorious that his troops were nume- 
rously interspersed with constitutionalists; and 
as their own army had every thing to lose and 
to dread by the delay of a single day, giving the 
Lisbon government time to concentrate, not only 
forces, but opinions. 

This army had little confidence in their Oporto 
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meral> (who, very modestly, constantly declared 
s own deficiencies,) and still less in each other ; 
' that, when occupying a position during the 
ght, the chief care of an individual commanding 
Beer of a regiment, was to ascertain, from time 

time, whether the battalions on his flanks still 
edntained their ground ; fearful they might have 
ently retreated, with or without orders. 
The " never care " feeling of the olden time, so 
mired in the Portuguese army, had disappeared, 
corporal of cavalry was become a tactician, and 
Sected instead of giving a blind obedience to his 
lers. If sent to patrol a leagpie in advance, on 
tng informed that an equal force of the enemy 
i appeared on another route, although at the 
tance of a mile, he immediately retreated because 
lis flank was turned." This feeling was evi* 
itly very prevalent in that army. They had 
id too much. 

With this disposition, the Oporto forces ad- 
iced, and met the troops opposed to them, near to 
imbra. The first encounter was ably directed 
Schwalbach ; he surprised a body of the enemy's 
'ance. An engagement afterwards took place, 
ich would most assuredly have ended in the 
eat of Don Miguel's forces ; for they were on 

point of giving up their attack, when they were 
icipated by the retreat of the liberals. The 
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pursuit was so slackly followed up that it appeared 
to be a campaign of, '^ by your leave gentlemen, 
to-morrow, I mean to advance.'* 

The Oporto government had written to all the 
general officers of the country, who were living in 
England, as emigrants, inviting their co-operation ; 
and they so favourably painted their position, that 
those who immediately proposed joining the army 
were fearful of arriving too late to have due influ- 
ence in the future government of the kingdom by 
not having participated in the exertions made to 
gain the cause. They hired a steam-boat, and were 
most wofuUy undeceived, when, arriving oflF the 
bar of Oporto, they found it blockaded by a squadron 
of Don Miguel's fleet ; with difficulty they landed, 
and had to beg hospitality. They were received 
in Oporto with the most enthusiastic demonstrations 
of welcome : " we have reinforcements of 20,000 
men,^^ was the universal observation, among 
an excited people, who had for some time past 
attributed all the delays, the threatening appear- 
ances against their hopes, solely to the want of 
chiefs. 

The liberal army had already commenced retro- 
grade movements when the emigrant general 
officers appeared, Palmella, Saldanlia, Villa Flor, 
Stubbs, Azeredo, &c. 8cc., in the expectation that 
they had only to make their triumphal entry into 
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.isbon, and assume the reins of government, in 
le name of Do8a Maria Segunda* They had 
^en brought proclamations prepared to be issued 
1 the line of march, and one was dated at a place 
ey were destined not to tread. They were soon 
nvinced they only governed the ground they 
)od on ; that whatever good wishes might exist 

the country they were dormant, while the 
citement against their cause was most actively 
creasing ; that the emissaries sent to the different 
riments towards the south had either fled or had 
3n arrested ; that a numerous army, covered by 
iking peasantry, was marching to attack them in 
•ir only fastness; that all the country to the 
*th was in the act of rising in corps of volun* 
rs; and that their own troops were retreating 
hout organisation or discipline. Yet, strange 
t may appear, it was so notorious, that all these 
tacles would have disappeared as smoke, had the 
rals struck one successful blow, and that energy 

active measures would have been sufficient to 
)ver all that had hitherto been lost by delay ; 
; new hopes arose when these well-known in- 
ntial leaders so readily responded to the call of 
supreme council, and appeared in the city, 
^hese young hopes were, however, soon damped 
observing the daily protracted consultations. 
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and that three days had past, and still these 
chie& remained personally inactive, not joining the 
army, which was known to be retreating from one 
position to another ; and that defensive lines were 
marked out on the heights in front of Villa Nova ; 
a position untenable upon such short notice, and 
evidently not intended to be the scene of conflict, 
having a difficult retreat by a bridge of boats over 
the Douro, in case of defeat. 

Had these general officers, immediately after 
landing, mounted their horses and hastened to 
their posts, confidence would have been re-esta- 
blished on the one side, and dismay would have 
covered the other. Saldanha was then a favourite 
with both armies ; Villa Flor had been successful ; 
and Falmella was considered as an able diplomatist, 
and, of all other things the most dreaded by their 
enemies, to have a complete knowledge of the 
secret wishes, and ultimate intentions of the dif- 
ferent foreign courts, especially of that of England. 
A blow might have been struck which would have 
happily prevented all those subsequent horrors of 
the civil war ; rendered famous to future ages by 
the immense sacrifices, the fields of blood, and the 
ruin and destruction of whole classes of society, 
which it cost to this unhappy country. 

Early in the day as it was, their plan of the 
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ampaign for conquering the kingdom not having 
et been decided upon, much less executed, jea- 
)usies had arisen amongst the leading men touch- 
ig the future government of the country ; these 
ttle bickerings, howeveri were hushed, as the 
angers thickened. 

One of the new comers had left Oporto and had 
►ined the army, receiving credit for his activity ; 
lit he quickly returned and spread terror through- 
it the town by declaring, as he galloped in the 
reets, that all was lost. He hurried on board an 
nglish man of war, and would hear of no more 
mpaigning. 

The general officers now moved forward, but 
ey found the route strewed with * malingerers ' 
iking out for healthy quarters ; many proceeding 

their way to Oporto, whose services were re- 
tired in the field ; and every department of the 
[ny demanding an effective organisation and 
icipline. In this state the troops continued their 
Teat, very slowly followed up by the enemy. 
On the arrival of the two-contending forces in 
J neighbourhood of Oporto, some attempts were 
ide in the council of the government to adopt 
lew plan of operations, by protracting the cam- 
gn; manoeuvring in the northern provinces — a 
nciple too false in revolutionary movements to 
^e given the least probability of success. A 
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moment^8 reflection might have conduced any man 
that, in Portugal, it was of absolate necessity not 
to retrograde in sach a cause, where so many 
thousands merely waited to determine on which side 
they should actively co-operate, while they pried 
into the apparent chances of success or failure of 
those two armies. 

Whatever plans were adopted, or supposed to 
be commenced, all the leading men, military and 
civil authorities, suddenly abandoned their posts, 
and left their devoted troops on the heights of 
Villa Nova to govern themselves, and protect their 
own retreat to emigration ; and then to make the 
best of their way, through hostile provinces, to 
Gallicia, there to endure unheard of privations 
and insults, waiting the fulfilment of vague promises 
of ships to convey them to a foreign shore. These 
retired, without chiefs, commissariat, transport, or 
provisions ; accompanied by hundreds of fugitives 
of all classes, roused to a sense of their imminent 
danger at a moment^s warning, and by the sym* 
pathy of humane people, deploring the delusion 
practised upon them. The others crowded the 
self-same steam-boat that had brought them out, 
and returned to England, followed by the strongest 
expressions of popular disgust. 

The flight of one was rendered interesting 
trough the circumstance attending it: Colonel 
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Paulet had acted as minister at war ; when he saw 
that all was lost, he returned to Foz, and reflecting 
on his unfortunate situation, he consulted with his 
old veteran batman, who advised many schemes. 
— " I cannot remain here, for I have been firm to 
;he oath I took to defend the Queen of Portugal. 
I cannot retire to the Brazils, for I refused, when 
jovernor of Searft, all the offers of Don Pedro to 
oin in the rebellion against Don John, only asking 
[im to send me to Portugal, not as a thief, but as 

rebel to the new system. Still less can I go to 
England, it is too expensive a country .^^ He hid 
imself. This soldier, Manoel Cardozo, guarded 
is retreat ; and, trusting to the confusion of affairs, 
e very coolly went to the Treasury to receive 
>me pay then due to the colonel, when he was 
[formed that there was an order for his arrest, or 
>r his own, until he discovered where his master 
as. 

He immediately sought out a ship, put the 
lonel on board that night, and occupied his hiding- 
ace during thirteen days that the Bar was im- 
usable. The colonel offered to take him with 
m — '^ No, sir, you will not be able to maintain 

both, 1 must meet my fate." Fortunately the 
w-coming governor of Foz had well known this 
dier's services, for the man had likewise been his 
bman^ and he was anxious to secure them a second 

D 
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time ; he, therefore, was not arrested ; thus he was 
pardoned, for his fidelity to the first, the crime of 
having been faithful to his second master. 

The wildest reports had been propagated by the 
liberals of the rapine and murder which attended 
the march of the advancing enemy; they had 
exhausted their invention, ever fertile, in exciting 
universal dread of their devastating progress if 
successful. The inhabitants of Oporto awoke at 
day-break to all these dreaded horrors. Their army 
had retreated without its having been suspected by 
the greater part of the population. All respect- 
able families, whether implicated or not in politics, 
took those precautions that the short time allowed 
them would permit ; the fickle multitude paraded 
the streets ready to banish poverty by taking 
advantage of the anarchy and confusion which must 
attend the entrance of an army supposed to be 
thirsting for blood, and to have orders to raze to 
the ground a city that was the focus of revolu- 
tionary movements. The neighbouring peasantry 
were waiting in small detached groups of six or ten 
on the different routes, each provided with a sack 
on one shoulder, a bludgeon on the other, the knife 
concealed, and betrayed to the passing stranger, by 
their side-cast glances, that they only waited for 
the support of the enemy to commence on the 
already marked houses their plundering, perhaps 
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heir bloody work. Those of higher classes, who 
lad previously espoused the cause of Don Miguel, 
lad already issued from their former hiding places, 
ind were on their way joyously to meet the conquer- 
ng army, to hail them as deliverers, and to furnish 
ists of delinquents to be sacrificed in support of 
he throne and the sdtar. 

The mother, collecting her infants, surrounded 

>y her family, retired to some vainly supposed 

ecure apartment. The father, in an outer room, 

almly awaited the crisis; undecided whether to 

onciliate, or resist aggression. In this dread 

Qoment of suspense, shouts of wild and giddy 

evelry and rejoicings struck his ear, uttered by the 

elf-same multitude who had but a few hours before 

ailed the opposite party with enthusiasm. Don 

ligueFs army was entering the town with a degree 

r moderation and discipline that reflected the 

ighest credit on the chief and on the nation. Not 

1 outrage was committed ; indeed property during 

le first days was perfectly secure. 

General Povoas behaved like an able statesman, 

itli humanity and moderation. He prosecuted 

> one, although his orders on that head must 

ive been very strong. This General, from whom 

ery violence, every oppression was expected, 

>uld not injure the town or its inhabitants ' 

d2 
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though he kuew, as he said, that the very stones 
on which he trod were " Malhados." 

It would be the height of injustice not to record 
the act of Colonel Don John Castello Branco, who 
conunanded the first regiment of cavalry on the 
duty of advanced guard. When he approached 
the entrance to Villa Nova, he formed his regi- 
ment into close column. ^' Soldiers^ our orders 
only extend to the destruction of our enemies on 
the field of battle ; all others, as Portuguese, must 
receive our protection ; the law alone can decide 
who are the guilty. This regiment was quartered 
here seventeen years ago, when their disciplina 
and behaviour gained for them the admiration and 
friendship of the inhabitants ; I insist upon it that 
you do not, on this occasion, give reason for a 
change of that favourable opinion— you are pro- 
hibited from committing the least outrage your- 
selves, and you are ordered immediately to punish 
any of these unworthy peasantry, on their attempt- 
ing so to disgrace the army.^ 

The regiment moved on and entered the town : 
as instantly the peasantry already mentioned flew 
to the destined houses, and were busily bursting 
open the doors with felling axes, when they were 
most wofuUy undeceived in their hopes of plunder 
by the vigorous and active application of the flats 
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of the dragoons' sabres on their broad shoulders. 
The sudden transition from fiendish delight to 
writhing contortions, in the faces of these demons; 
from melancholy despondence to gladdened rap* 
ture, in the faces of the inhabitants, would, at that 
moment, have formed a subject for the first-rate 
masters in the art of painting. 

It was now well authenticated that the soldiers 
}f this army during the advance, as they ap* 
3roached Oporto, had, in very numerous instances, 
-efused to receive articles of provision offered te 
;hem gratis, for the purpose of conciliation ; they 
nsisted upon paying the regular prices, alleging 
;hat they were well paid by their king. This 
ystem was adopted by the advanced guards of 
javalry according to the strict injunctions of 
Povoas, as an imitation of Lord Wellington's 
idvance into France. 

Many of the inhabitants were dragged before 
he Commander-in-chief, accused by denunciators 
f professing liberal principles : he released them ; 
nd by a continuation of this system of moderation 
e considerably advanced the cause of Don Miguel: 
11 were tired and disgusted at the incompetency 
f their liberal friends, and would have been happy 
3 purchase peace and tranquillity at the price of 
le usually ready oaths, never more to interrupt 
le government, or the harmony of the country. 
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Povoas was considered to be too mild ; he was 
even saspected of entertaining liberal opinions, 
and was recaUed. Under these circumstances, 
although he had saved Don Miguel's newly seized 
crown and, perhaps, his life, he did not dare imme- 
diately to appear at court. The same ill-chosen 
man who had been governor at Oporto when the 
revolution broke out, was again appointed ; and be 
returned breathing nothing but revenge and active 
persecution. He soon overturned all the good 
of Povoas ; and the inhabitants becoming the vic- 
tims of the most infernal tyranny, and losing 
every hope of personal safety, in self-defence 
again caballed as liberals. Had an amnesty been 
granted at that hour, excluding only the chiefs 
of the movement, Don Miguel's throne would 
have been established. 

Nothing would satisfy the court party but total 
extermination, and therefore a judicial commission 
(the Alcada) arrived; and by their unheard of 
violence and recklessness, betraying every feature 
of mockery in their decisions, they set the whole 
country in a ferment ; and the inhabitants of 
Oporto, driven to despair, were ready to explode 
in overt acts on the first occasion. 

The very rabble, who had so lately yelled ap- 
plause at the heels of the liberal chiefs, had 
changed sides ; and, by flattering the views of the 
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Miguelite authorities in denouncing culprits, be- 
came of importance in society. Judicial inquiries 
commenced in every town, in every petty village. 
No pen can describe the scene of dismay, the reign 
of terror that ensued; the vilest wretches became 
the active agents, and the lists of the proscribed 
were handed about with an insatiable ardour to 
increase them, without the least regard to either 
truth or justice. To obtain a situation in a public 
office, the occupant was accused. To get rid of 
the importunities of a creditor, to avenge an insult, 
or to gratify a private hatred, the means were 
prompt, by denouncing the object as a Malhado. 
He was arrested and thrown into gaol, ignorant 
who was his accuser, or of the degree of crime laid 
to his charge. No class, whether high or low, no 
sex escaped. 

Clubs were formed in the houses of influential 
people, where lists of Malhados were presented, 
and their pretended crimes were there read to 
appointed witnesses who were to appear against 
them. Acts were thus sworn to have been com- 
mitted by individuals in their presence, by wit- 
nesses who, when cross examined, under the 
protection of British privileges^ could not point 
out the men they had accused, although sitting 
in the same room at the time, confessing they had 
never seen them before. These processes, with 
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regard to the Portuguese, were carried on by 
private accusations and examinadone of witnesses. 
The accused remained ignorant of the proceedings 
until called upon to defend himself; when Bve 
days were allowed him for that purpose : but no 
cross-e.Tamination of witnesses was permitted ; and 
he never saw them or his judges — all attestations 
and certificates of character or conduct were de- 
clared by the judges to be frivolous and unworthy 
of attention, by whomsoever made, or however 
solemnly given ; and thus were sejitences recorded. 
affecting honour, property, and life. 

The prisons, crowded to suffocation, warned the 
agents of persecution to vary, but not to reform, their 
system. Heavy contributions were now demanded 
for their forbearance, and the extortion was repeated 
as often as it was pro6table ; when no longer so, 
the sword came down, the wretched tradesman 
was thrown into prison, without a hope of being 
heard in his defence, much less released. Law- 
suits of years standing were bought off by promises 
of silence, or were abandoned through threats of 
being accused. Houses were searched at all hours 
of the night to arrest the suspected owi 
hidden guest, who was allowed to escs 
mation of the visit having been secretly 
paid for; this force to be repeated in 
Fugitives quitting the kingdom bought 
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nission to cross the Bar at regulated prices ; thus 
istablishing upon all suspected persons a poll tax. 

The consequent misery exceeds all description. 
fathers of families who were concealed, or fugitives, 
r liable to be called upon daily to pay for their 
Iberty, were unable to meet the wants of their 
hildren — hundreds of women were seen going 
'om door to door offering for sale, at first the 
ixuries, but ere long the meanest articles, the 
ecessaries of life. Vain were the struggles of 
lany of the incarcerated victims, conscious of 
leir innocence, to be brought to trial. Their 
lends, deluded, employed vile harpies of procu- 
tors, who fed on their hopes and fears as long as 
eir patience or means could endure and support 
e extravagant demands; and then they aban- 
med themselves and their wretched relatives to 
^spair. 

The Viscount St. Gill de Perre now excited the 
tred of the Miguelites for having aided several 

these wretched prisoners; and he was there- 
•e banished to a horrible village in the Alemtejo, 
lere he and his lady suffered worse than prison- 
ranee. 

These imprisonments continued during three, 
ir, and five years; every, the slightest favour 
le being allowed to be one of six or eight in a 
)m twenty feet by ten on an upper floor) was 
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bought from the merciless gaoler at an exorbitant 
price ; the alternative being confinement in a 
dungeon so crowded as to exceed belief, partly 
with common felons, of whom many were nearly 
naked. 

It is here asserted that the president of the 
judicial commission expressed his conviction that 
not only many innocent men, but that many good 
royalists were thus incarcerated; <'but amongst 
such a number how is it possible to distinguish 
them ? Besides, from the length of time that they 
have been the companions of Malhados, they must 
have imbibed their opinions, and, exasperated by 
persecution, their release at this foment would be 
impolitic.'' 

The execution of the ten liberals in 1829, so 
wantonly made a mockery of by the hangman on 
the scaffold ; the recklessness with which they had 
been marked for this £Ette, — for they were chosen 
under politic considerations of their relative grades 
in society, and locality of domicile, — ^drove thou- 
sands to emigration who had still lingered behind, 
in the Tain hope that a period must arrive that 
would bring amnesty and tranquillity : henceforth 
commerce became a name, and social intercourse 
ceased. 

The authorities paraded from door to door 
demanding forced loans. Each man's quota had 
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been fixed by men ignorant of the concerns of 
those on whom the demand was made, upon a 
supposed valuation of their substance. Amongst 
commercial men these portions were rated at from 
100/. to 5000/. One mechanic was called upon to 
pay 251 ; the whole of his property was comprised 
4n furniture and working tools, and did not exceed 
that amount They must either be paid by a 
certain day, no written acknowledgment given, 
or the recusant's property would be seized, or he 
must take to flight and lose all, or go to prison. 

The ISth regiment of infantry marched into 
Oporto; their commanding o£Scer ordered each 
man to provide himself with a bludgeon to beat the 
blacks and Malhados of the rebellious city. From 
that time forward no distinction of rank or opinion 
was made after a certain hour at night. Some of 
their best friends suffered severely in these indis- 
criminate attacks. Whenever unfavourable news 
arrived, they sallied forth by day and beat all 
they met without mercy, ^^ that the blacks 
should have no reason to rejoice in the disaster." 
The English were their greatest hatred ; some 
were beaten and insulted, and even spat upon. 
Of these a portion were liberaUy incUned, from 
having witnessed the oppression of Don MiguePs 
government, and corrupt administration of the 
laws; but others were so from the apparently 
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authenticated opinion that the British govern- 
ment secretly favoured the constitutional system, 
and wished it to be adopted in the country. 
This opinion had been established by very 
plausible means. Hence likewise numbers of 
Portuguese committed themselves as possessing 
liberal sentiments, eventually causing their per- 
secution and ruin, without having taken one step 
to aid the cause of the one party, or to overthrow 
the government of the other. To this source must 
be attributed the rancorous hatred of some indi- 
viduals towards the British government. They 
openly complained of bad faith and double 
dealing. 

Troops were now levied for tiie defence of 
the country against the threatened invasion of 
the constitutionalists. These levies were raised 
for the line, militias, -and volunteers. The armed 
authorities would search the woods and hills 
during the night, discharging their fire-arms to 
frighten the young men to their homes, hunting 
them like wild beasts. When taken, they were 
allowed to choose the description of troops they 
were to be enrolled in ; with the declaration that, 
as volunteers, they would not be called upon to 
march to a distance, and would only be required 
to defend their own territory. The numerous 
volunteer corps were therefore raised at a little or 
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110 expense ; for- arms having been given them, 
after a few parades, they were ordered to clothe 
themselves in uniforms. When the Miguelite 
volunteer recruits pleaded poverty, there were 
plenty of Malhados in the respective neighbour- 
hoods to make up the amount necessary for that 
purpose, and lists for these forced loans were sent 
round frequently — ^who was the man that dared to 
refuse to contribute ? A formidable body of men 
were thus quickly officered and organised, if not 
disciplined ; and it was evident that those troops 
would form the nucleus of the greatest obstacle to 
the success of the liberals* Active and hardy, 
capable of suffering the greatest privations, to 
which their poverty had habituated them from 
childhood, it was then supposed that a very short 
time employed on service before an enemy, would 
render tliem a formidable foe. 

As the invasion by the liberal army, headed 
by Don Pedro, was now calculated upon as 
a certainty, the Lisbon government began to 
collect their troops, line, militia, and volunteers. 
It was with difficulty that the latter regiments were 
marched to their districts. They alleged the con- 
ditions of their engagements : but they were awed 
into obedience by the regulars and numerous 
militia. If they deserted to their homes, in 
small numbers, a nightly occurrence, the local 
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authorities arrested them, and they were conducted 
back to their regiments, where severe punishment^ 
and severer threats, awaited them. 

Their rations were too trifling to support them, 
their individual resources were soon exhausted, and 
they suffered much misery. Having only bread 
issued to them, they became sickly, discontented, 
and disorderly; frequently committing robberies. 
They were then dispersed over the country by 
regiments, and levied subsistence upon the in- 
habitants on whom they were quartered, who 
were oppressed to the grievous extent, in the 
villages on the sea-coast, of being obliged to send 
provisions daily to the guards and pickets, at a dis- 
tance sometimes of two miles. Notwithstanding 
that they thus lived in free quarters, they were 
insolent in the extreme, plundering without mercy. 
Officers quartered upon these wretched farming 
cottagers insisted on being provided with tea, and 
their hosts were obliged, not only to purchase 
utensils they had never known, but even to learn 
how it was to be made. 

The danger now approximated, for intelligence 
was received that the preparations in the islands of 
the Azores were completing. Don Miguel con- 
centrated his army, amounting to upwards of eighty 
thousand men, including all descriptions, divided 
into five divisions and a moveable column, inde* 
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pendent of the garrisons of the different fortresses. 
The whole coast was, more or less, guarded from 
the north to the souths taking little account of. the 
province of Alemtejo and Algarve, where only few 
troops were stationed, and merely for the preserva- 
tion of tranquillity. An able disposition was made 
by taking advantage of the very defects of the 
troops. The militia and volunteers of the southern 
districts were placed in the columns destined to 
serve in the nortli, and those of the northern 
districts were united to the southern columns. The 
men composing these corps, whose only object 
would be, at all hazards, to get back to their homes, 
were prevented by the length of the way, and the 
difficulties opposed to them; the routes being 
covered by civil and military authorities, with con- 
fidential and watchful patrols; they, therefore, re* 
mained waiting for a general movement of the army 
which might carry them nearer to their native 
villages, and thus enable them to desert with greater 
facility; and on that occasion they did so by 
hundreds on a night. Hence the cause of their 
firmness at the first onset. 

The brigades were formed judiciously of a regi- 
ment of the line on the right, militia on the left, 
and volunteers in the centre. They watched one 
onofAer;— jealousy was fomented amongst them. In 
these moral influences, the powerful engines over 
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the human mind, the Miguelite party showed much 
ability, tact, and cunning ; and they were always 
united as one. 1 cannot say so 'much for the 
Pedroites ; united they never were. * Tq know the 
bad qualities^ or those imputed, of a statesmsui or 
an officer, it would be sufficient to raise a report 
that he had been promoted ; — it became a signal 
for his defamation. On the contrary the Miguelites ; 
if they did not approve, did not praise, but they 
preserved a Jesuitical silence ; the advancement of 
their cause was ever uppermost in their minds. 

Santa Martha was appointed to command a con- 
siderable body of troops covering the sea-coast from 
Fig^eira to Vianna, the most important point of 
defence. Various were the conjectures as to what 
part he, or those under his command, would act in 
the event of an invasion. If he was doubtful 
of their fidelity to Don Miguel's cause, they 
very strongly suspected that he was playing 
a double game. All were confident in a suc- 
cessful result to their eflforts, calculating upon 
superior numbers ; but much doubt was entertained 
whether any resistance would be offered to Don 
Pedro if he should personally command the expedi- 
tion. Some officers of the superior grades frankly 
declared their unwillingness to act under such cir- 
cumstances, and the militia regiments did not con- 
ceal their intention of as immediately laying down 
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tlieir arms. Never was an army collected under 
such discouragiQg auspices; they were driven to 
the point of assembly by the active exertions of the 
local authorities ; they were kept together by the 
force of exemplary punishment, and the difficulties 
of escaping. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ISLAND OF TERCEIRA — DIFFICULTIES OF THE LIBERALS 

— THE ISLAND ATTACKED — THE ATTACK REPULSED DONA 

MARIA SEGUNDA— TAKING SAINT MICHAEl's — HOPES OF 
BETTER DAYS— DON PEDRO d' ALCANTARA — KINO, PRINCE 

AND COURTIER — ACCUSED OF REBELLION — HIS ACTIVITY 

UNWORTHILY SUSPECTED. 

The constitutionalists took possession of the 
island of Tereeira. They were a mere handful of 
brave men acting as a forlorn hope, establishing 
themselves on a ruined breach of the enemy's lines. 
Their numbers were soon told; their means 
alarmingly small, and their few physical resources 
rendered almost powerless by intrigue and discord ; 
which seemed ever to be the companions of hunger 
and privation, fatigue and danger, to which the 
adherents of Dona Maria Segunda's cause had 
devoted themselves. 

The island was known to possess all the capa- 
bilities for a desperate defence; yet at this 
moment, where was the man, coolly reflecting on 
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the gigantic obstacles opposed to their views, that 
could look forward to their ultimate success ? In 
the eyes of their friends and well-wishers they ex- 
cited sympathy as martyrs to their loyalty ; how- 
ever, the opposing sentiment was but too prevalent 
throughout all countries. Their Queen was an 
infant. Her protector was in a distant land : not 
only unaided, by his remote position, by those 
political interests which excite a tacit wish, if not 
an active interference, for the mutual prosperity of 
sovereigns and of nations; but even prejudiced in 
powerful minds by the lately propagated innova- 
tions he had adopted against long-held notions of 
hereditary rights. 

Thus the chosen few, without a name, wanderers 
and poor, had four-fifths of Europe, openly or 
secretly, their enemies. 

Under these dispiriting circumstances, these 
heroes occupied this little island, raised the banner 
of their emigrant queen, and formed and proclaimed 
those laws which were adopted as the basis of 
succeeding legislation. 

Innumerable were the difficulties they had to 
encounter. They were looked upon in the island 
as intruders ; as disobedient sons banished from the 
mother country. Many were the cabals formed 
against their feeble political existence, which 
ultimately broke out in open acts of hostility; and 
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were put down by the energetic character of 
Colonel Torres, who there gave proofs that he could 
well maintain the reputation he had formerly 
gained in the Peninsular campaigns. 

Strictly blockaded by the exertions of the Lisbon 
government, suflfering privations of every kind, 
isolated and neglected, their days spent in vainly 
looking out for friendly aid, their nights in watch- 
ful anxieties to counteract the seductive arts which 
on all sides threatened their welfare, and even 
divided amongst themselves by the fiend Discord ; 
a ray of hope suddenly burst on their darkening 
prospects by the appearance of the Count of Villa 
Flor, who, braving the Miguelite scaffolds, in a 
small vessel, gallantly and ably commanded, eluded 
the vigilance of the island gaolers. His arrival gave 
redoubled vigour to their councils, and active 
devotion to their cause, allaying the tumult of 
distracted minds. 

He providently commenced erecting works for 
the defence of this their last resource. The 
activity of the court of Lisbon in preparations 
for aggression resounded throughout Europe ; all 
eyes, in ambiguous neutrality, were on the watch 
foreboding the destruction of the infant govern- 
ment. A powerful armament set sail, provided 
with every means to accomplish an easy victory. 
Not only were the decks crowded with troops to 
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gain the soil ; civil authorities} judges and execu- 
tioners joined the expectant throng; each provided 
as he might, with orders and instructions, and an 
active ^ill, to fulfil their sovereign's bloody 
mandates. 

Proudly the Lisbon squadron appeared in sight. 
The naval commander, confident in faithless pro* 
mises, expecting traitorous aid from within, boldly 
manoeuvred and manned the boats, throwing a 
force of troops on the well-known weakest point : 
it happened that there the emigrant volunteers 
were stationed. 

The invading officers are accused by their own 
followers of having betrayed a want of that daring 
devotion so necessary to such an undertaking — 
they were not the first to land. This circumstance 
added to an appearance, by the naval manoeuvres, 
of being abandoned to their fate, damped the 
ardour of the soldiers. Nothing else can excuse 
the fact of so complete a defeat by such a handful 
of young troops. 

An able artillery officer was the first of the defen- 
ders to distinguish himself by successful aim. The 
volunteers were the only troops engaged in the 
defence, but such was their desperate valour, that 
one of them, overwhelmed for an instant by num- 
bers, rather than fall alive into ruthless hands, direc- 
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ted the musket to his own head, and prematurely, 
for in another moment he would have been freed by 
his rushing companions, who hurled their opponents 
down the rocks into the sea. The victory was now 
evident; they forgot theirrage, andgenerously gave 
assistance to their half-drowned, beaten enemies. 

During this time the naval commander was 
cannonading with his numerous artillery, but little 
damage was caused by it ; the most effective fire 
was directed by some small craft, always on the 
move. 

Villa Flor, who had his heavy artillery of reserve 
in a central position, now approached the coast, 
and opened a well aimed destructive fire of shot 
and shell on the enemy^s ships, already threatened 
by the receding tide. An attempt was made by the 
M iguelites to throw more troops upon another flank, 
but the soldiers mutinously refused to man the boats, 
declaring that they had been sold. Among the 
men some acts of violence were committed, and, 
their situation becoming every moment more 
critical, they abandoned all further attempt. 

The young queen, who had been most hos- 
pitably received in England, and treated with the 
kindest sympathy by her present majesty the 
Queen of England, then Duchess of Clarence, 
unable to move the colder and more wily policy 
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of statesmen to aid her cause, was on her return to 
her father, when she received the first intelligence 
of this dawning hope of better days. 

Her faithful adherents now formed an ostensible 
goyernment, and they became more on a par with 
her uncle, by sending ambassadors to the various 
courts, who were of course merely received as 
private individuals, but who could thus anxiously 
watch over the interests and promote the views of 
the regency established. 

A conspiracy was discovered in the island, 
fomented by some of the officers who had been 
taken prisoners in the late attack. They had been 
treated with the greatest humanity ; they had 
succeeded in seducing several non»commissioned 
officers and soldiers by promising them promotion 
and rewards, and at a certain hour a gun was to^ 
have been fired for the commencement of opera- 
tions ; all this was denounced to Colonel Torres, 
the governor of the castle. Some of them were 
arrested in a house where arms and ammunition 
were likewise found, and although others for a 
time escaped, they were ultimately secured, and 
paid, with the forfeit of their lives, their ingrati- 
tude. All the suspected individuals were drafted 
into a corps called sappers, and worked in the 
public roads. 

The political changes which had taken place in 
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England and in France augmented the hopes of 
the queen's party. They were fortunate in their 
descent upon several of the neighbouring islands ; 
and the taking of St. MichaePs, garrisoned by 
twice the numbers of the invaders, and for- 
midable by strong positions provided with nume- 
rous and well appointed artillery, gave to the 
liberals a political consideration which drew many 
to their aid, and enabled them to raise funds 
not only for the relief of their present exigencies, 
but even for the furtherance of plans for future 
conquest. 

Previous to the descent on the island of St. 
Michael, General Brito, being informed that a 
Captain Lobinho who had been one of the most 
furious constitutionalists in 1820, was stationed 
there, he wrote to him privately to bespeak his 
aid to a cause he had so enthusiastically adopted 
when in its ruder infancy. The captain had 
ehanged sides, had taken new oaths, and, faithful 
for once, he showed the letter to the governor of 
the island, and thus prepared him for the attack. 

The invasion of St. Michael's was attempted with 
a force of about one thousand four hundred men under 
the command of Villa Flor. The island was defended 
by upwards of three thousand men, composed of the 
1st, 7th, and 20th of the line, of the 11 th 
Caqadores, as well as a numerous militia. No 
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opposition was made to the landing of the liberals. 
The corps of sappers, being under a cloud, and 
anxious to be " white-washed," requested and 
obtained the advance, and behaved so well that 
they were afterwards denominated the drd ca9a- 
dbres. 

The enemy were strongly posted on the Serra 
da Yelha^ hut the commandant behaved disgrace- 
fully : when the liberals were carrying all before 
them, he was the first to fly, and to embark with 
Admiral Prego, to report to the world the loss 
of the island* 

The troops were routed and dispersed through- 
out the woods, and, with the assistance of the 
inhabitants, they were hotly pursued, when much 
loss of life ensued. Villa Flor had a horse killed 
under him. The prisoners of the regular troops 
were numerous; but some officers escaped, and 
reached Portugal, after enduring severe hardships 
by long concealment. The militias returned to 
their homes. 

The hopes of the constitutionalists were now 
very highly raised by the sudden and unexpected 
appearance of Don Pedro in Europe, he having 
abdicated his crown, as Emperor of the Brazils, in 
favour of his son. 

If hitherto the courts of Europe had been 
prejudiced against this sovereign, their prejudices 
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were now strengthened by suspicions as to the 
line of conduct he would adopt under such singular 
circumstances. He undeceived those who were 
not inclined to give him credit for good faith, 
by assuming the title of Duke of Braganza, 
Regent of Portugal, in the name of Dona Maria 
Segunda, and General of her army ; and, having 
advanced the interest of her cause in England 
and in France, he embarked at Bellisle ; and, 
conducting his newly-raised levies, took his 
direction for the island of the A9ores, prepara- 
tive to the projected descent on the shores of 
Portugal. 

Don Pedro d' Alcantara, although educated as a 
Portuguese prince, had the good fortune to know 
himself and his deficiencies; and he often lamented 
that his education had been guided by ignorance 
and prejudice. His natural disposition was proud, 
yet he displayed symptoms of indifference, weari- 
ness, and contempt, when obliged, as a prince, to 
stand for hours at a levee, giving his hand to be 
kissed by hundreds of obsequious slaves, from the 
bishop to the bare-legged friar, the nobleman to 
the peasant, the general to the soldier, the admiral 
to the sailor. The muscles of his features moved 
with disgust when any conspicuously-humble sup- 
pliant approached. To strangers he was polite, 
and of young fellows whom he knew, he would 
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receive the homage with a sly fillip of the middle 
finger on the kneeler's chin. 

His propensity was to work at all mechanical 
trades, and he attained considerable skill, particu- 
larly in turning in ivory. He was passionately fond 
of music, and became master of its theory, under 
Marcos de Portugal. His exercises were shooting, 
riding, rowing, and fencing. He was always inqui- 
sitive with strangers, with regard to the pursuits 
and employments of the princes of their own 
courts. He delighted to converse with military 
men, but in that propensity he was thwarted by 
his father. 

He was very irascible, impatient of restraint, 
and did some violent things in Rio de Janeiro : 
this temper had been nourished by unjust treat- 
ment from his father. The king was jealous of 
him, and that weakness gave unprincipled favourites 
opportunities of low intrigue. One anecdote will 
elucidate king, prince, and favourite. 

Don Pedro having received a very beautiful and 
quiet horse, he destined it for his father's use. 
Being a very superior horseman, he trained the 
animal himself, and accompanied it, superbly com- 
parisoned, to the palace, requesting his father's 
appearance. The intriguing favourite, who was 
aware that it would as certainly bring the prince 
into favour, as himself to ruin, whispered in the 
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king^s ear, that Don Pedro intended to present 
his mi^esty with a rery pretty horse, but that he 
was wicked. This was sufficient for the suspicious 
king. When the prince begged his acceptance of 
it, ^^ Yes, yes, Pedro, I know all about it ; he is 
full of vice, and would break my neck if I mounted 
him ; ride him yourself. " This unjust accusation 
and suspicion, uttered with a suecr,^ inflamed his 
passions like a whirlwind. *^ You despise my gift, 
no other shall mount him.*^' He sprang on the 
horse, and setting out in a constantly urged speed, 
he galloped him until he fell and rose no more. 

To the queen he was most respectful, paying 
her the most pointed attentions. To the princess 
Leopoldina he appeared the best of husbands ; he 
did not continue in the practice of those conjugal 
virtues during the remainder of her lifetime after 
he became emperor. 

He is accused of having rebelled against his 
father, and of having destroyed the interests of 
Portugal in the Brazils. For the one he could not 
be expected to have much attachment; for the 
other, he lost his life ; dedicating his last days, in 
pain and sickness, to the forwarding her welfare 
and glory. But may it not be asked, is it certain 
that this rebellion was not in concurrence with 
Don John^s wishes, or even according to his 
orders? Why did the king so long delay his 
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departure from the Brazils, importuned as he was 
to remove to Portugal by the British goxernment, 
if not from the conviction that he should as imme- 
diately lose the country if he quitted it ? Then 
what wiser policy could have been adopted than 
that for which Don Pedro has been reproached ? 
Could it be supposed so trifling an affidr, that he 
thereby preserved to the Braganza dynasty those 
jealous natives, whose moral virtues are not very 
strong, religion but a name, and who are sur- 
rounded by violent thinking neighbours, successful, 
if not tranquil, in the exercise of every ultra prin- 
ciple of republicanism ? 

He led this people, indolent in body, but 
turbulently active in mind, to proclaim him their 
emperor; and he immediately commenced what 
seemed to be the never-tiring object of his exist- 
ence — improvement. He reformed abuses of 
long standing in that corrupt court; introduced 
economy in all the public departments, setting an 
example in his own household ; he caused the 
streets to be paved and lighted, and he created a 
good police — nothing could be more miserable, 
under those heads, than what he found. He 
regulated an arsenal and inspired energy into those 
employed in it, encouraging strangers to aid him ; 
he gave premiums for the introduction of English 
horses and cattle ; his custom-house was his hobby- 
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horse; he watched those duties closely, from the 
necessity of checking unheard-of abuses and pecu- 
lations, and in order to replenish a treasury which 
his father had so completely emptied at his depar- 
ture. He commenced building a navy, and, with 
British ships in the harbour as his models, he was 
advancing rapidly. 

His activity was unwearied, his movements rapid ; 
obliged to visit distant parts of his empire, when 
his absence became publicly known, he was already 
on his return; master of his own actions, he abolished 
kneeling — " treat me as a roan*." 

* A learned LL.D., well known in the literary and poli- 
tical worlds having observed with disgust the Portuguese as 
they knelt to kiss Don Pedro's hand in Paris, out of respect 
for that gentleman the author begs to explain that Don Pedro 
was there receiving the faithful and suffering supporters of 
his daughter's claims. The peculiar habits of the Portuguese 
are from childhood, daily, to request leave to kiss the father's 
hand, which is only denied as the heaviest of punishments, 
when juvenile pranks require correction. It would have 
been highly impolitic in Don Pedro to have forbade his 
countrymen to kneel when presenting themselves to him 
at Paris ; every one would have construed it into a personal 
dislike, as many of them had opposed his views in the Brazils, 
and fought against his troops. He too well knew his people 
to choose that moment for wounding them in their manners 
and customs, after what had happened in the Brazils. After 
landing in Portugal he again abolished the ceremony ; and 
when the queen was present, he purposely wore gloves as he 
stood at her left hand. 

What would the gentleman above alluded to have said, had 
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On his arrival in Europe, the rapidity of his 
movements from court to court to inform himself 
of the state of the Portuguese question, and to 
ascertain the degree of aid or opposition, secret or 
open, that he might expect, was a promptitude of 
body and of mind that had been habitual to him in 
the Brazils — with such energy, at the head of an 
army of liberals, evil results to the general tran- 
quillity were foreboded in more than one govern- 
ment; for aU suspected him of passions, that he 
either had not, or that were subdued. 

he been present at the following scene in Rio de Janeiro. 
At eight o'clock in the evening the palace court yard was 
filled by a numerous crowd of bishops and priests, generals 
and soldiers. '* The prince is coming" — a lane, of all, kneA- 
ing and waiting, was made on the instant; and the author, 
expecting to see for the first time the prince Don Pedro, was 
astonished at this reception having been made for a little boy 
of six years old, who very gravely marched slowly on, holding 
out his little hands on each side to be altematdy kissed by 
the kneelers to his afi^cted dignity. This was Don Sebastian, 
He afterwards said to his attendant that he should complain 
to his grand-papa, the king, that the English officer had not 
kissed his hand, which the good man dissuaded him from 
doing, by explaining that the English did not understand 
court etiquette. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DEFENCE OF PORTUGAL — CAUGHT IN THEIR OWN SNARE — 
ERRORS OF LISBON GOVERNMENT— DON PEDRO's INVASION — 
MIGUELITEB EVACUATE OPORTO SANTA MARTHa's RE- 
TREAT — THE MURDER OF A MURDERER — DISAPPOINTED 
HOPES— DISCIPLINE AND MODERATION— EARLY DESERTION 
—THE ICE IS BROKEN. 

When deliberating on the defence of Portu^ 
against the invasion by the constitutional army, 
how was it possible that the political and military 
advisers of Don Miguel should have forgotten 
that the extensive line of sea coast on the one 
side, and Spanish favour to be calculated upon to 
a certainty on the other, rendered it most 
feasible to defend the country as an island ; parti- 
cularly as, from all received intelligence, Don 
Pedro's difficulties were nearly insurmountable 
in his attempts to raise a fleet of fighting ships 
adequate to the enterprise. 

When the invasion was in active preparation, 
Don Miguel had it in his power to equip fifteen 
sail in ships of war. His ministers gave umbrage 
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to the goveriiment of France ; and, on the approach 
of the French fleet off the bar of Lisbon, they obsti- 
nately stood out against demands which, though 
outrageous and unreasonable, might have been 
evaded by a promise of concession, at least ifor the 
present ; and thus they allowed a powerful enemy 
to their chosen master to raise a plausible pretext for 
carrying off the most effective part of the defence 
of the country, the fleet. 

There can be no doubt that Don Miguel's 
ministers would not have been so obstinate in 
refusing to accede to those unjust demands of 
France when threatened by her (their policy 
never having been over scrupulous in promising 
and neglecting performance) had they not wished 
to raise the jealousy of England against her 
ancient and hereditary rival. Short-sighted poli- 
ticians ! Could they believe that France would, at 
that moment, staggering as she was from the 
effects of her late revolution, and herself hardly 
acknowledged by the Northern Powers— could 
they suppose she would then have given offence 
to England by an attack, for the purposes of con- 
quest, on Portugal, a territory which, during 
Napoleon^s time, had been drenched with the 
noblest blood of England to be preserved from 
French pollution. 

£ 3 
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Could they not penetmte the truth that England 
must have had very gpod assurances, and even 
pledges, that France had no views of conquest; 
and that she was, therefore, tacitly aiding Dona 
Maria's cause by allowing the outrage, alleging^, 
that she was not bound by treaty to protect Por- 
tugal from the chastisement due for the capricious 
acts of her government Don Miguel's ministers 
encouraged the aggression and injustice as a snare 
to England, and they fell into it themselves. 

The conduct of the French government in 
carrying off the fleet, cannot be justified but by 
that tortuous policy which approves of every step 
that tends to overthrow an enemy. The Miguel- 
ite government were outwitted by France, and 
disappointed in their expectations in England, 
which thus became more deeply committed, and 
was even accused of having lost sight of that noble 
maxim, that ^^ honesty is the best policy.^ 

But after that error was committed by the 
Lisbon government, still it must be asked, why 
the remaining ships in the Tagus were left 
for one day longer in their unfit state ? That they 
might have been rendered sea-worthy was after- 
wards proved, but far too late in the day to be of 
any great service. Had Don MigueFs ministers 
looked to their master's interests by preparing 
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smother fleet, how could Don Pedro have dared 
to approach the coast with so smal] a naval fighting 
force? 

Then^ supposing again that Pedro's disem- 
barkation could not have been prevented, still 
his stores and means of subsistence might easily 
have been dispersed ; or, at all events, they oug^t 
not to have been so easily delivered, even on the 
coast, much less ought they to have been allowed 
to enter the difficult bar of Oporto. 

The Miguelites permitted the liberal army to 
land without molestation, intending to destroy 
them afterwards; when, to attempt that notable 
thing, much skill would be required, much blood 
and treasure must be lost, and, with an army of 
notoriously doubtful sentiments, the result must 
be precarious. 

On the 7th of July, 1832, towards the evening, 
as the men stationed at the telegraphs near to 
Villar de Paraiso, on the left bank of the Douro, 
were closing their report for the day, part of the 
fleet bearing the liberal army was discovered 
through their telescopes. They, at that hour, 
distinctly counted twenty-eight different mast- 
heads above the horizon to the north of Oporto : 
by nine o'clock the drums in the city beat to arms, 
and all were on the alert. 

Don Pedro continued his course for Villa de 
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Conde and Vianna ; the next morning, approaching 
the coast, he sent Bernardo de Sa Nogeira on shore 
to summon the commandant to lay down his arms 
and join his cause. This was brigadier general 
Joze Cardozo, a man peculiarly in the confidence 
of the Miguelites, and therefore stationed on the 
extreme right. He had never wavered in his 
political principles, and was respected by all parties 
for his upright and moral character. He returned 
a very insolent answer to the flag of truce, saying 
that he did not know Don Pedro but as the chieiF 
of a band of adventurers, and that if any more such 
messages were sent he would shoot the bearer* 

The fleet retrog^ded and cast anchor on the 8th 
in the bay of Miadello, about two leagues from 
Oporto; and soon after 12 o'clock they commenced 
the disembarkation, which was effected with much 
ability and the greatest regularity, in the presence 
of Santa Martha'^s troops, who did not appear in- 
clined to molest them. In the evening there were 
a few shots of musketry. 

Great was the surprise of some of the Portuguese, 
when a British frigate, the Stag, Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge, gave a royal salute to the flag of Don 
Pedro, as he cast anchor. It had its efiect on their 
minds ; but, nothing could suppress the astonish- 
ment and dismay of the liberals in Oporto, when 
they were informed that the long expected libera- 
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tors of their country, with Pedro at their head, 
numbered something less than nine thousand men. 
The incompetency and the retreat of the general 
officers and of the army in 1828 were immediately 
brought to mind. They looked at each other with 
a vacant stare and in silence. The Absolutists, in 
alarm, hastened their departure from Oporto, from 
Don Pedro, and from the general massacre which 
they fully expected. Yet, confident in their num- 
bers, they loudly declared their intention of shortly 
returning in triumph — what other result could be 
expected ? Less than nine thousand men to make 
their way, opposed by upwards of eighty thousand 
troops well organised and completely armed ; never 
was so quixotic an expedition planned ! 

Notwithstanding this disparity of numbers, and 
the bravadoes of a few, the confusion of the Absolu- 
tists was at its height. Pedro's royal standard was 
anxiously inquired for, and it floated at the mast- 
head; in this single fact, many read their fate — 
" the army will never fight against him," and they 
hurried their preparations for departure. ^' He is 
Pedro, and that is enough ;" and they gave orders 
for carriages, horses, mules, or boats. " The Mal- 
hados and Freemasons are with him, thirsting for 
blood, in revenge for the too zealous services of 
our imprudent royalists ;'' and they rushed to their 
doors, abandoning every thing valuable or dear to 
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them. Their liberal neighbours were now theiir 
very good friends — *' You know, Mr. So and So, 
that I never persecuted any one, I always lived 
retired ; I only want peace, and that we may live 
as brothers : what care I, who governs the country ? 
These and similar observations were heard from 
all classes, with a mixture of pity, contempt, and 
laughter. How crest-fallen ! how changed, from 
arrogance to humility ; from the late blooddiirsty 
passions and savage persecutions, to kindly feelings 
and brotherly love ! 

The populace for a while, doubtful of their good 
fortune, appeared as though stupified. The more 
respectable inhabitants, trembling under the fre- 
quently repeated threat of a general plundering 
of the city by the Miguelites, if obliged to retreat, 
concealed themselves carefully within their houses. 
Some of the more daring peeped abroad; others, 
composing the worthless crew who court all 
parties, hastened from door to door to report the 
progress of affairs ; and, by extravagant congratula- 
tions and demonstrations of joy, to pave the way 
for future protection. ^< Santa Martha has retreated 
across the Douro." 

Rapid as lightning, by some unknown hands, 
the gallows disappeared from the public square. 
Its removal was fortunate ; for, in the moment of 
excitement, it might have been heavily laden ; at 
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least so thought the Miguelites, and there was 
little doubt that the precaution was theirs. The 
populace rushed to the gaol to make a general 
d^ivery of prisoners, criminal as well as political ; 
but a chosen few of the mobclosely watched the door. 
" He comes, he comes— out with him/' was the general 
shouts and a dozen bullets pierced the ruthless 
hangman ; the pitiless, mocking executioner, Joao 
Branco. This long premeditated and coolly exe- 
cuted deed completed, the actors hastily retired, 
and not another blow was struck. Prisoners after 
four years of confinement were released. The 
liberating army, with Don Pedro at their head, 
delivered them from misery, and the city from 
oppression, and all was enthusiastic gladness. 

Yet what a melancholy sight was the entrance 
of this army, to those whose heads were not lost in 
the wild delirium of the moment — litUe more than 
seven thousand bayonets were counted — not a 
horse was seen to carry a staff-officer : even Don 
Pedro himself was mounted on a pony, the gift of 
the day. Their artillery consisted of three field 
pieces, not exceeding six pounders, drawn by men. 
Great appearance of fatigue, whether arising from 
unaccustomed marching, from the weight of their 
necessaire, or from whatever cause, was observable 
among the troops, especially the Islanders, easily 
distinguished by their darker complexion. 
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These, and many other circumstances noted by 
close observers^ damped the hope of any success- 
ful result ; so lately accustomed, as they had been, 
to the reviews of battalions composing an army 
known to be not less than eighty thousand men. 
The political prisoners, although released after 
years of confinement, far from profiting by theif 
change of position, by taking up arms to aid the 
common cause for which they had so long suffered, 
in many instances abandoned all h6pe, as well as 
the right to compensation, by retiring to . private 
life. They crowded round Don Pedro with their 
memorials, stating their sufferings, and asking 
reward. " Take up arms, and then send in your 
claims," was his answer to all. This was 
mortifying to many who had calculated on the 
immediate possession of rich benefices and places, 
become vacant by the flight of the Absolutists. 
A few of them ultimately embarked for foreign 
countries, as the face of affairs grew more dis- 
couraging. 

Santa Martha having retired across the Douro, 
lined the banks of the river with skirmishers. The 
liberals pretended to disdain taking notice of them, 
and allowed the mobility to have arms and ammu- 
nition ; an incessant and most useless firing was 
consequently kept up. 

This state of affairs continued for two days, 
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most depressing to one party, while it animated 
tbe other. The new coiners appeared to be pos- 
sessed of the same spirit of delay so prejudicial to 
the cause in 1828. Were they, or were they not, 
prepared to force their landing if opposed ? Then 
what difference could a march of two leagues have 
Inade^ that they co|ild not, if not that very day and 
hour they entered the city, at least the next morn- 
' ing, dash across the river, and show, after having 
followed up the enemy a couple of leagues, that if 
they returned quiet in Oporto it was not from fear 
of committing themselves ? 

Their friends on the left bank of the river, 
comprising a considerable population of their most 
ardent well-wishers, complained bitterly of this 
inaction. On the third day, however, the light 
brigade, under the command of the gallant 
Schwalbach, pushed across, and put an end to the 
insulting skirmish, which had continued day and 
night, by as immediately clearing the country to 
the distance of half a league. They then returned, 
and took up a position at the entrance of Villa 
Nova, where they remained several days. 

Here it would be unjust not to notice in the 
strongest terms the fine discipline and moderation 
of the liberal army. It was fully expected, and 
with sufficient reason, that they would land as fierce 
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tigers, sparing none that resisted them, and taking 
their revenge on others for the injuries their 
wretched families had endured in their absence. 
History shows perhaps no example, under parallel 
circumstances, to be compared with the mild fraternal 
deportment of these troops after landing. There 
was a battalion of supernumerary officers, whose 
conduct stamped a character of dignity on the 
cause, and was worthy of the highest encomiums. 
Many of them were cavalry officers who had served 
in former campaigns ; they now carried muskets. 
The army degenerated in its deportment when 
that example was lost sight of by the battalion 
being broken up for the formation of cavalry and 
volunteer corps. 

A sprinkling of a very bad feeling was observed 
amongst the troops, arising out of the intrigues of 
the day ; and it never ceased to exist, to the last 
shot fired. Some were frequently heard to say 
that they could do nothing, for they had no cavaby, 
and that none could be expected ; that the army 
was numerously composed of Islanders, a weak, 
weedy kind of soldier, who had been forced from 
their homes, and were ill-affected to the cause. 
The first night of their arrival in Oporto, seven of 
these Islanders found their way across the Douro, 
and, in a most important degree, raised the sinking 
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spirits of the Miguelite officers and men by their 
desertion to their army. 

The two parties having been brought to fire upon 
each other, the ice was broken. The Miguelites 
were now committed, and the civil war had actively 
commenced, only to be ended by the annihilation 
of one of the contending armies. 
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Santa Martha had manoeuvred on the left 
bank of the river with the most indefatigable 
activity, but he betrayed a want of confidence in 
his troops. He kept tliem almost incessantly 
under arms for three days and nights, and to 
check symptoms of revolt, he was obliged to 
countermarch a brigade that had already retreated 
as far as Grijo, a distance of two leagues; this 
operation he only effected by twelve o'clock at night 
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after the second day, and through his own per- 
sonal exertions. The sudden return of the brigade 
surprised some soldiers who had already deserted, 
and had changed their uniforms for peasants' 
clothes; thirty-two of them now followed the brigade 
as prisoners. The volunteers at that moment 
would have gone off in crowds, but they were 
not specifically named in Don Pedro's proclama- 
tion which offered pardon ; and they were there- 
fore persuaded that no mercy would be shown 
them if they fell into the hands of the liberals— 
that mistake was afterwards rectified; great con- 
fusion ensued during the retreat when they were 
attacked by Schwalbach on the third day. 

The liberal army, having no enemy in the 
north, for Cardozo had very ably joined Santa 
Martha, although he had been completely cut off, 
endeavoured to gain influence by extending them- 
selves, and they sent authorities with small de- 
tachments as far as Braga and Guimaraens. They 
were obliged to withdraw them in consequence of 
the Miguelites having skilfully manoeuvred across 
the Douro, and of a warm affair which took place 
in Penafiel. So soon as Santa Martha received 
strong reinforcements from the south, he evinced 
what would be his plan of operations by pushing 
a body of troops to the north, and he even 
threatened Oporto by the Valongo road. 
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Don Pedro was now determined to try the 
relative strength of the two armies. Although 
the Miguelites had collected more than twice his 
numbers, with some of the best. cavalry in the 
country, he was under the necessity of striking 
a blow to animate his friends, and to intimidate 
his enemies. 

The advanced guards commenced skirmishing 
in Valongo, and the liberals carried all before 
them. They followed up their advantages next 
day as far as Ponte Ferreira, where some 
strong positions, well defended, were taken and 
retaken ; the action continued until evening, when 
the Miguelites took up some strong ground, from 
which there was neither time, nor ammunition, 
nor inclination to dislodge them. A considerable 
damp had been thrown upon the ardour of Don 
Pedro's troops by a demonstration made by a 
squadron of the enemy^s cavalry, for charge it 
could not be called ; it was however formidable in 
the eyes of the invaders, and proved to their chiefis 
that there existed in the army a very inconvenient 
dread of that description of troops, the more to be 
deprecated as they themselves had no force of the 
kind, even for patrolling, much less for the field 
of battle. 

The most absurd and wild reports were that 
night industriously spread throughout the city, 
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bearing all the appearance of a concerted scheme 
to favour the Miguelite cause; terror pervaded 
all ranks. The head quarter departments, having' 
remained in the city, immediately packed up, and 
hurried to embark, and thus authorised the panic. 
They were followed by several unattached field 
officers, who, from having served in former cam- 
paigns, might have been expected to show more 
firmness, and to know how to appreciate the ridi* 
culous reports ever propagated. by the followers of 
armies when an engagement takes place, who 
being only near enough to have their fears excited, 
are too far ofi" to be able to judge of the truth. 
It was said that some of those officers went over 
the Bar, and only returned when they were sent 
for. 

The report that had caused this panic was, that 
Don Pedro had been defeated, cut off, and was on 
his retreat to the north ; and that fifteen thousand 
men under Povoas were preparing to cross the 
Douro from the left bank, and to take possession 
of the city. Many English ladies with their 
children crowded to the ships in the river ; the con- 
fusion was at its height when Sir Thomas Trow- 
bridge, Ijring off the Bar in the Stag frigate, 
demanded, by signal, the intelligence of the day. 
A steam-boat was waiting to convey his despatches 
to England. 
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A person standing by at the time, had the good 
fortune to meet with an old soldier arrived from 
the army ; he soon collected the main features of 
the battle, and having ascertained that on both 
sides, after many hours^ fighting, they were 
resting on their arms at eight o'clock at night, the 
Pedroites having previously gained ground, he 
concluded that no subsequent movement could 
have taken place to authorise the report given in 
the town at two a. m.: therefore, in the absence 
of the naval officer, who was on shore endeavour- 
ing to gain intelligence, he confidently signalised 
that the panic was without foundation ; that 
the Miguelites to the north, as well as those to 
the south of the Douro, had retreated. The cir- 
cumstance is mentioned, because it gave rise to 
some animadversions made by one who must have 
forgotten that it was the duty of all Englishmen 
at that time in Oporto to assist the views of the 
naval commander stationed there by the British 
government for their especial protection ; and the 
more so, as Sir Thomas Trowbridge at that mo- 
ment laboured under the greatest difficulties in 
obtaining intelligence. 

Don Pedro having been informed of the con- 
fusion in the town, hastily returned; and while he 
thus calmed their immediate fears by his presence, 
he soon raised their confidence in the future by com- 
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mencing his preparations for defence; for this 
last affair had undeceived the chiefs of the libera- 
ting army with regard to their position in the 
country ; so that they had but very slender hopes of 
penetrating farther without increasing their num- 
bers» or unless some demonstration civil or military 
should take place in their favour. They had already 
lost, since the day of their landing, nearly five hun- 
dred men in killed and wounded. The daily aug- 
mentation of the enemy's numbers, and their own 
tojtal want of cavalry and transport, determined them 
to give up all idea of gaining territory, and to strain 
every nerve for improving their very circumscribed 
position, locally, militarily, and politically. 

Don Pedro was received on his return with 
melancholy and downcast looks; no waving of 
handkerchiefs, no enthusiastic vivas met his eye or 
struck his ear. He returned to his palace deeply 
impressed with the difficulties of his situation, and 
of the hazardous enterprise he had undertaken upon 
the faith of florid and flattering reports, written by 
men who had themselves been deceived in their 
expectations of very different results attending his 
arrival. 

The Fedroit^s had already committed errors. 
One was, in not crossing the Douro promptly after 
their arrival, taking advantage of the panic caused 
by their disembarkation, and the subsequent retreat ; 
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and another was, in not following up their success 
with more troops, and to a greater distance, when 
they did cross. It is a maxim to have reserves 
at hand to improve a casual advantage, and, in that 
instance, they lost a chance; for, had they seen 
the runaway confusion caused by their attack, 
even field officers quitting the line of march and 
moving in haste by the by-roads towards the sea 
coast; had they known that numbers of the 19th 
infantry and police corps called out to each other 
on the commencement of the retreat, '^ back again 
is our road," and were only silenced by the energy 
of a Colonel of Militia, who ordered them to be 
fired upon ; had they seen Santa Martha in furious 
gallop on the road to Grijo, without an aid^e- 
camp or even an orderly, in consequence of that 
disorder; had they seen militia and volunteers 
stopping by dozens at the ferm-houses, praying 
to be guided out of the main route, exchanging 
their uniforms for peasants' rags; had all this, or 
part of it, been known, or even calculated upon, as 
it ought to have been ; and had the pursuit to a 
greater distance been warranted by the support of 
strong reserves from Oporto, threatening by sea 
in advance of the operation — the confusion and 
dismay among those raw troops would have been 
so increased, that Santa Martha's division of 
10,000 men would have been completely dispersed 
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and annihilated. What important results for the 
success of their cause might not have been ex- 
pected ! Santa Martha would immediately have 
been dismissed as a traitor by his suspicious 
government; and the next commander in chief, 
instead of gallantly crossing the Douro^ and hem- 
ming them in on all sides, would most assuredly 
have acted on the defensive ; while the Pedroites, 
extending themselves, would have most nume- 
rously recruited their army and resources. 

The first blow of a campaign, if struck with dash 
and decision by small bodies of troops, is always 
fortunate. The enemy is caught unawares, idle 
and in stupor; not yet awake to busy strategy. A 
charlatan will win it with ecldt; but he must be a 
soldier who tries the second ; — the enemy is then 
alert, and the golden opportunity is lost. So it 
was with the Pedroites; for their first blow, 
although prettily done, was only half struck, in not 
supporting Schwalbach with their whole force in 
reserve ; there was nothing behind them, therefore 
they had nothing to lose, all to gain ; yet, when 
they tried their second, by moving to the north, 
the Miguelites had then been entered in fire, and 
had become more confident in their cause ; they 
had lost the fear of lanff beards^ and the horror of 
fighting against royalty in the person of Don 
Pedro d^ Alcantara. 

f2 
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The answer to all remonstrances on this head 
was, their want of cavalry. Had they not Portu- 
guese ca9adores, and well-commanded by Schwal- 
bach and others? What did these troops do at 
Pombal on the retreat of the French from the lines? 
** Elder, clear that wood in your front, but don^t 
let a man pass beyond it, or they will be committed 
with the enemy's cavalry," said Lord Wellington 
and he went to a flank to see it done. The wood 
was cleared in an instant, when, on the plain 
beyond it, the enemy's cavalry charged; — "How 
provoking, they have committed themselves," — a 
running fire sent the cavalry back in confusion, — 
*' Very well done, by G — ,'* and off he went to blame 
and to praise. They had too hotly followed the 
enemy, who took advantage of their appearing on 
the plain ; they ran into circles of companies and 
did the needful. What, were all those good men 
lost? 

By the daily increase of the Miguelite forces, 
the defence of Oporto became an object of impe- 
rative consideration, and here the energy of Don 
Pedro^s character shone in its brightest colours. 
There were found in the arsenal of Oporto upwards 
of fifty pieces of artillery which had been quite 
overlooked by Santa Martha, of different calibres 
and rust-eaten, it is true, but coarse food is palata^ 
ble to hungry poverty. Every exertion was made 
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to mount them ; the emperor personally animated 
the workmen ; a piece of timber was wanting to 
mount a long d*2-pounder. He had ^* seen a piece 
on the river side,'* as he passed, "send for it." 
The master carpenter was awkward in his measure- 
ments, and betrayed his ignorance with regard to 
some iron clamps to strengthen it; Don Pedro 
stripped off his coat, in the presence of hundreds, 
and marked and ruled the work, and gave all neces- 
sary directions to an inferior workman for its com- 
pletion. He then turned to the master, "You 
have not studied your trade, go about your 
bnsiness," and he named another. There were 
likewise found, ornamenting the sides of the entrance 
into the arsenal, two 16-inch brass mortars, with 
such a profusion of shells as to leave a surplus for 
another year's defence, after the siege was over; 
indeed, as to shot and shell of every calibre, although 
the expenditure of them exceeded calculation, at 
this moment a great portion of one of the squares 
in Oporto is covered with what remained. All of 
which materiel was found in a city occupied by a 
general officer, many months in command, and 
charged with the defence of the country, expected 
to be invaded, and the evacuation of which city 
was to be the^r^^ step of his plan of operations ! 

Santa Martha was much blamed for giving up 
Oporto so readily. By retiring over the Douro 
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he placed a natural barrier between his troops and 
those of Don Pedro, and rendered any communi* 
cations for the purpose of seduction difficult. It 
was a post easily to be defended while he committed 
his army in the cause, entering them in fire, which 
he must have had some doubts of being able to 
effect With a small column in the north, the city 
would have been endangered by any movements 
made by the liberals to the south, and they were 
thus totally prevented recruiting their army. But 
then his main object should have been to fortify the 
Serra convent while he was in quiet command in 
Oporto. Covered by a column on the south side it 
would indeed have been impregnable. The 
defence of it by Torres, the Miguelites possessing 
the advantageous ground, can only be attributed to 
the vigilance and desperate gallantry on the one 
side, and to the total incapacity of the others in their 
repeated attacks ; for the position was not formida- 
ble to an assault from the south, either by the 
natural or artificial difficulties it presented. 

Some acts of remorseless atrocity were now 
committed by the friars, for the purpose of ren- 
dering the liberal party odious, in the opinion of 
the populace; but what excited indignation was 
their setting fire to the Convent of San Francisco^ 
a very extensive building, filled at the time \iHith 
troops, who, when the flames broke out in four 
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diiFerent places at the same instant, were buried in 
sleep, wearied with long marches, and after having 
been abundantly supplied with wine by the 
conspiring incendiaries. The discovery of this 
diabolical plot gave the troops a pretext for 
persecuting the friars, and many were sacrificed, 
the lower classes eagerly assisting. They had 
likeiitdse been seen in action, a crucifix in one 
hand, a musket in the other, exhorting the 
soldiers of Don Miguel to fight for the cause of 
Jesus Christ, and setting them examples of 
intrepidity. 

It soon became evident by the movements of the 
enemy, that their intentions were, closely to besiege 
Oporto ; and late in the day, it was ascertained, 
that there were no flour mills within the projected 
lines, and that the supply of meat could only last 
but for a very short period. Hand-mills were 
adopted for general use, and those iGamilies who 
had the pecuniary means were provident in laying 
up provisions to meet the now inevitably approach- 
ing scarcity. Bernardo de Sa was appointed 
governor, a man of talent and bravery, he had 
distinguished himself as an engineer in former 
campaigns, he enjoyed the confidence of all who 
knew him, and was remarkable for his mild and 
gentlemanly deportment. 

The Miguelites having approached to SoiTto 
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Rodondo, the Count Villa Flor moved out to feel 
them. He was successful in his attack, and was 
well placed, gaining considerable advantages; 
when a panic was rabed amongst the 12th Ca9a- 
dores, of whom the majority were islanders. A 
Captain Rebocho was the first to order the retreat 
by sound of bugle, whether from treachery or 
cowardice was doubtful, calling out that they were 
cut off by the cavalry. Nothing could check the 
disorder that ensued; and the liberals ran in con- 
fusion, and arrived at Oporto, in a manner, which, 
for a moment, again damped the hopes of their 
friends, and inspirited their enemies. 

Povoas, who commanded the Miguelites in this 
action, was confidently expected to crown the 
heights of Villa Nova, next morning ; and his not 
having done so, must remain a mystery. He 
appeared to have been astonished at his own suc- 
cess, and as though he doubted his good fortune ; 
for, had his cavalry followed up the blow, the 
retreat would have been most disastrous to the 
liberals. Had he co-operated, after the affair of 
Ponte Ferreira, by merely crossing the Douro at 
Avintes, where nothing could have been opposed 
to him, his master^s cause would have required 
little more campaigning. 

The formation of the lines of defence was now 
considerably advanced ; all the main entrances into 
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the city were mined) many streets were cut across, 
and embankments thrown up. These preparations 
showed every disposition for a desperate defence. 
The enemy approached and retired coquettishly, 
until they were satisfied that they would not be 
molested by sorties, when they began to establish 
themselves in the neighbouring woods and villages, 
and actively prevented the arrival of supplies from 
the country. 

Sartorius now blockaded Lisbon with his squad- 
ron, which had been much increased by his having 
armed several merchant vessels, that were found in 
the river Douro, and others that came in from the 
Brazils, belonging to Portuguese merchants. Great 
confusion prevailed in Don MiguePs navy; the 
sick reports amongst officers induced him to ac- 
company them by as many dismissals ; the sailors, 
not being so attended to, dismissed themselves. 
Gaspar Tixeira, who was commander-in-chief near 
Oporto, finding the want of some man of rank to 
be present with his army, and counterbalance the 
objection of his fighting against royalty, was very 
properly strenuous in his representations that Don 
Miguel, or at least, that the Duke of Cadaval, 
should appear in the north. 

On the 8th of September the first attack was 
made by the Miguelites, and was carried on as far 
a« the Serra Convent, on the left bank of the river, 

F 3 
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which convent they had now ascertained would be 
necessary to their future operations. In conse- 
quence of the strong remonstrances of Colonel 
Hare, a few slight walls had been thrown up there 
by order of Bernardo de Sa, the governor; and 
even unknown to Don Pedro, who objected to 
give such extent to his lines. The advice had been 
received from Colonel Hare, with the suspicion 
that it was proposed with the interested view of 
protecting the British property in Villa Nova ! 

Notwithstanding the superior forces of the 
Miguelites they were well received by the gover- 
nor, who commanded in person. He met them 
on the heights of Villa Nova : although severely 
wounded, he did not quit the field until he bad 
made all the necessary dispositions for his troops 
Tailing back on the convent, under the command 
of Major Bravo ; who most gallantly repulsed the 
subsequent attack on that position. This officer 
was *^ the mysterious unknown'^ who caused such 
disturbance in Lisbon, by heading the 4th regi- 
ment of infantry in their revolt. He then escaped 
the active researches of the police by walking to 
the river side, and embarking, dressed in a French 
officer's uniform, having a lady leaning on his arm* 

The governor, although he had lost his right 
arm, signed the reports, and the order of the day 
thanking the troops, with his left hand, and never 
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qeased directing all the details of his command. 
Daring the attack made on the Serra Convent, 
a smart skirmish bad been carried on from the 
right to the centre of the line of defence on the 
north side of the Douro ; of course, by this threat, 
to prevent Don Pedro reinforcing the Convent to 
the south : it was ammunition thrown away, for 
no such idea was ever entertained at the head 
quarters, either on that, or on any subsequent 
attack. 

In the skirmish on the lines, Colonel Hodges 
distinguished himself, as he had often done before. 
He led a column of 150 men against the enemy^s 
flank at a critical moment, and they precipitately 
retreated. He had the singular good fortune at 
that time, to be highly spoken of by the English, 
Portuguese, and French troops, including the offi- 
cers. The volunteers of Villa Nova had given 
great promise on that day : indeed the inhabitants 
generally had become electrified to a sense of 
their danger, and to the conviction, that their only 
chance of salvation was in united exertion. 

Don Pedro had been actively employed in the 
batteries to the north of the river, protecting the 
defence of the Serra by a hot fire of shot and shell 
thrown on their advancing columns. He was now 
as anxious to maintain the position, as tixe enemy 
appeared determined to take it. He ordered 
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every means to be employed in raising works; 
he garrisoned it with chosen troops, particularly 
with the gallant Villa Nova volunteers; and he 
gave the command to Colonel Torres. This 
officer had served during the Peninsular war as 
Captain of Cavalry, under the enterprising Sir 
Benjamin D*Urban He was remarkable for his 
activity and zeal, and he had earned the appro- 
bation of that general, and the reputation of a 
superb soldier. Brave as his sword, during the 
whole war he never once quitted his regiment on 
sick, or other, leave ; indefatigable in the execution 
of his duty, he never hesitated to cede his com- 
mand when younger British officers instructed his 
men in the new system ; sitting quietly, watching 
the details, without a spark of envy ; he adopted it 
on the first occasion. He was spare and thinly 
made to an extreme, yet he never tired; and 
during the campaigns of this civil war, he was 
capable of killing with fatigue the youngest and 
strongest of his aides-de-camp. It was said by 
one who knew him, when he took the command, 
^< they may get his skin and bones, dead, but alive 
they will never lay hands on Torres.*^ 

Towards the middle of September, the bom- 
bardment on the city commenced. The first shell 
thrown fell into the house of Gaspar Tixeira, the 
Miguelite commander-in-chief: the second ipto 
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the printing office of the Correiro d'Oporto, the 
furious advocate of Don MiguePs cause. 

A second attack was made on the Sena Convent, 
weakly supported and strongly repulsed* They 
repeated it by night, but it was evident that with 
the description of troops composing the t^^ 
Miguelite army, night attacks must be very inef- 
fectual. Darkness covers a multitude of military 
sins where discipline is wanting. They were at 
that time too raw, unaided by able subaltern offi- 
cers, the life of a column, ready to correct the first 
symptoms of confusion, to promise a successful 
result. Their gpreatest numerical force was com- 
posed of militia and volunteers. The besieging 
chiefs were always too fond of night attacks; it 
was the first rock they split upon. 

On the 16th of September, as the emperor was 
going round the lines, and looking at some of the 
enemy^s batteries which were expected to become 
troublesome, although the attack had been pre- 
viously planned, he pretended to be struck by a 
sudden thought — " Let us take those works." This 
gave an enthusiastic impulse tO all ; they rushed 
to their arms, and the attempt was crowned with 
complete success. The officers led on their men 
most gallantly, both in the infantry and cafadore 
service : but the enemy had no intention of allow- 
ing the liberals to brow-beat them and then retire 
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witli impunity; they most ably turned their use-f 
less defence of one point into an impetuous attack 
upon another. The afiair became general through- 
out the lines, and, perhaps, during the siege, there 
was no example of greater heroism displayed* The 
liberals there found out the difference between 
attacking lines and defending them. Their loss 
in officers was very disproportionate ; to 119 rank 
and file killed and wounded, were added 20 
officers. Of those who distinguished themselves 
the list was numerous ; but Brito, Xavier, Pacheco, 
Pimentel, Hodges, Schwalbach, Shaw, and Staun- 
ton, must stand the foremost. Staunton fell giving 
proofs of a bravery worthy of his country : his 
death was universally regretted by all who knew 
him. 

The Miguelites became so alarmed after that 
sortie, finding that the (so-called) handful of rebels 
were growing impudent, and dared to fight out 
of their lines, that they doubled all their out and 
in lying pickets, and wearied their troops with 
alerts. Gaspar Tixeira had the impolitic weak- 
ness to order the Ught artillery to the rear ; but he 
was obliged to countermand it, for the fire-eating 
friars and volunteers accused him, the commander- 
in-chief, of treasonable intentions in so doings 

Tlie liberals had always been accused of being 
revolutionists and freemasons. At this time a 
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mo8t ridiculous document was published of all the 
chief actors in tli/e political changes of 1280, 23» 
26, and even 28, who were well known to be 
freemasons. It included secretaries of jstate^ the 
commander-in-chief, and most of the staff officers 
then serving in Don Miguel's army. 

The bombardment had now become very active, 
though little damage had been done ; as the houses, 
built of 9tone, with walls of uncommon thickness, 
could not easily be shaken ; besides, the city con- 
tains many squares, broad streets, large yards, and 
gsu'dens, therefore much of the firing was uselessly 
expended. Hitherto, not a soldier or volunteer 
had been injured by the shells; incautious women 
and children had chiefly been the sufferers. 
Colonel Sorell arrived from Corunna, having been 
appointed as British Consul, relieving Mr. Crispin. 
As he approached Oporto, he was not allowed by 
the Miguelites to cross the lines ; he embarked at 
Matozinhos, and entered at the Bar of Oporto. 

To the astonishment of all reflecting people, 
the night attacks on the lines still continued ; but 
on the 29th of September, Saint Michael's Day^ 
for they always attacked by calendar, the grand 
effort was made to enter the city. The order for 
this operation had arrived from Lisbon ; and, for 
several days before, it was well known in Oporto 
to have been received at the head quarters of the 
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besieging army. Yet, even at the Miguelite head 
quarters, it was thought necessary to have it argued 
in a council of war, and the opinions were not in 
harmony. Gaspar Tixeira expressed very strong 
reasons against adopting active operations; the 
strength of the enemy's positions ; the demoralised 
state of their own army ; the discouraging effects of 
a defeat, sending to their homes thousands of pea- 
santry, who had only been drawn together by the 
expectation of plunder; he concluded by very 
appropriately asking them what plan of operations 
they could propose if the siege should be raised. 
Brigadier Cardozo, who seemed ever to have been, 
amongst so many decorated chiefs, the man who 
always decided without the fear of personal risk, 
voted strongly for a general attack, and for thus 
fulfilling the orders received from Lisbon. The 
assault was therefore determined on. 

During the whole of the previous night of the 
29th, the Miguelites had been heard throwing 
down the intervening walls, for the passage of 
their columns ; which, taking into consideration the 
knowledge, almost authenticated, of the general 
attack having been ordered by the Lisbon author- 
ities, for that day, ought to have prepared the 
liberal head-quarter staff officers-for the conflict; 
yet the foreign troops, at seven in the morning, 
were completely surprised; so much so, that 
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Colonel Burrel, of the Lancers, who had slept in 
their quarters, received his death-wound, when 
half-dressed, looking through a window on their 
first advance. The position the English troops 
occupied was considerably exposed, and liable to a 
coup de main ; added to which, the morning was so 
foggy, that it might have been called night They 
lost their position on the first onset, and only re- 
gained it against exceedingly superior numbers, 
by a charge of the bayonet ; they were then rein- 
forced by the 5th Cafadores. The enemy had two 
columns in advance of 5000 each ; the right was 
commanded by Salvador, who was killed ; the left 
by Peixoto. The troops of the left column were 
already scouring the main streets, and had obtained 
a cross fire on the French battalion, which was for 
a moment completely involved and only cleared 
by the bravery and activity of Count St Leger 
who was there severely wounded. Suddenly this 
-left column was checked by the arrival of a bat- 
talion on their left flank, which they supposed to 
be likewise French. They not only halted, but 
commenced a heavy fire against the strangers. A 
space of time, short in itself, but long in such a 
critical situation, was necessary to explain the 
mystery and mistake. This battalion had then 
arrived from the south ; it was Don Miguel's new 
regiment, which had been formed to replace the 
revolted 4th. Their clothing and appointments 
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were highly French ; with a cap, the first thing 
that strikes a soldier's eye in the field of battle, 
which wa9 covered with an unusually large brass 
plate. Hence the mistake and check at a time 
when victory was crowning their efforts. 

This delay allowed the liberals to bring up two 
companies of the 6th, to reinforce that point, and, 
whilst the Miguelite staff-officers were clearing up 
the blunder made by the colimin, their victorious 
advance, already in the streets, and as quickly in 
the act of plundering, found themselves suddenly 
abandoned by their support, and were most 
furiously charged by twenty-eight heroes of the 
mounted guides. Captain Travassos, of their light 
artillery, was then killed, and the conductors of itj 
alarmed by that circumstance, the charge of the 
cavalry, and the flight of their infantry, left their 
guns, and communicated a general panic to the 
column then coming up. Had the twenty-eight 
mounted guides been supported by two hundred 
cafadores, the results of the day would have 
been still more decisive. Two guns and a how- 
itzer were taken. 

The left column of the enemy having been so 
signally defeated, their right covld not maintain 
their ground, although their 12th regiment had got 
well in. All that took place afterwards was, who 
should have the last shot. 

The English and the French did their duty well; 
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their numbers in killed and wounded speak for 
them; only two British officers were standing 
when the attack was over ; the 6th and 1 0th stood 
bravely to their work, and with the 6th ca9adores 
enabled their foreign comrades, who had been over« 
whelmed by ten to one, to take their revenge. All 
the positions lost, as they certainly had been, were 
gallantly retaken, and the enemy fled, leaving the 
field covered with their dead; the action was 
decided by half past ten, bat the skirmishing con* 
tinued throughout the day. 

The troops engaged in repulsing this long pre* 
meditated and desperately executed attempt were, 
the French and English, part of the 6th and 10th, 
recruits of the I2th, 5th ca9adores, queen's volun* 
teers, pataccos and mounted guides; in all not 
exceeding two thousand and thirty men. This 
main feature, as to relative numbers, must be 
considered as the criterion by which to judge of 
all the affairs which took place during this cele* 
brated siege. 

The elaborate praises lavished on individuals in 
the orders of the day after an action are not always 
deceived by the public as Holy Writ ; and this 
having been a conflict on which perhaps the cause 
depended, it is natural to suppose that the grateful 
commander-in-chief should have extended his 
thanks to a numerous list, by which the most 
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prominent actors were overshadowed; but how 
great must have been the military merit of those 
who on that day outshone their comrades, when, 
independent of the reserves looking on, the number 
of the Miguelites repulsed were as five to one. 

The loss of the Miguelites, heavy as it was, 
must have been exaggerated; for by their own 
returns, sent in by spies, it exceeded five thousand 
men. That those returns were received no one 
can doubt, when it is asserted that intimation of 
all the orders issued from Lisbon to their army in 
the north arrived in Oporto by a shorter route. 

Every exertion had been made to render this 
attack successful, and so confident were the fol- 
lowers of the army of entering Oporto that dinners 
bad been prepared for them that day by their 
friends in the town, on the authority of letters 
secretly received. The rear of the attacking 
columns was crowded by non-combatants, so 
blindly infatuated, so expectant of a triumphal 
entry, that many of them were dressed out in 
their best for the occasion ; of these no few were 
doomed to bite the ground by being involved in 
the general mass of confusion when the columns 
gave way. 
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The maimed state of the liberal army now 
became a grave consideration. Don Pedro might 
well repeat, ^^such another victory and I am 
undone.'*' The foreign troops were reduced to a 
shadow; the most effective officers, French, En- 
glish, and Portuguese, were groaning under the 
surgeons' hands; the long expected reinforce- 
ments were vainly looked for : the shot and shells 
nightly increased in number and in destructive 
effects ; and heavier artillery were known to be 
on the road from Valenfa, and from other parts 
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of the kingdom. Provisions could now only be 
obtained by sea, and the Bar might daily be expect- 
ed to be impassable, either through the superiority 
of the enemy's fleet, or by the approaching winter, 
which would close it alt<^ether : and who could 
conceal from private reflection that, however 
severely the enemy might have suffered in killed 
and wounded, from their numerous resources 
they would as quickly be replaced as they might 
be demanded ; yet withal, Don Pedro never 
quailed ; and as to the army and inhabitants, they 
responded with sky-rockets and vivas to the fall- 
ing bombs, as they paraded the streets with bands 
of music throughout the night on the 12th of Octo- 
ber, in celebration of his birth day. 

It may be necessary here to state that when 
Don Pedro determined on the defence of Oporto, 
in order that he might undeceive his enemies, 
both within and without, as to his resolution of 
abiding by the result of the conflict, he dismissed 
the transports that had brought his army to Portu- 
gal ; not a plank was left for their salvation in case 
of defeat. So Cortes burnt his ships on the shores 
df Mexico. 

Justice must now be done to a brave man, who, 
although he afterwards quitted the service, had 
previously aided in the most able manner in laying 
the foundation-stone for the fabric raised by Don 
Pedro. 
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Don Miguel'8 fleet appeared off Oporto, hang- 
ing on the Bar, and their white flag floated in the 
breeze. The British merchants were for the most 
part living at St. John's da Foz, but at that 
hour they were all in Oporto, attending to 
their commercial affairs ; their ladies and families 
were at home. All betrayed horror and confusion 
— a tremendous discharge of great guns was 
momentarily expected. 

A two decker, two frigates, three corvettes, and 
two brigs were flapping their sails in the wind, 
N.W., and by N., almost frightening the ladies 
into hysterics, and their children into cries and 
lamentations, when right before the wind, came 
two frigates like falcons eager to pounce upon 
their quarry. These two frigates bore down upon 
seven sail of such superior force, as direct as 
an arrow from a bow ; they did it nobly, boldly, 
and without hedging. The Miguelite squadron 
made off to sea by taking the side-wind, and thus 
escaped being obliged to try the desperate valour 
that had prompted so dashing a movement; this 
was Sartorius. 

Don Thomas de Mello Breyner, brother to the 
celebrated Count Ficalho who was killed in the 
battle of Salamanca, served during all this civil war 
as an ensign in Doiia Maria Segunda's volunteers ; 
he was as much distinguished for his bravery as 
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for his disinterested services and gentlemanly 
manners. 

The Baron Renduffe served as a private soldier, 
and was always present in all the severe actions, 
as well as in many a cold winter nighf s picket ; 
these men did honour to their nobility. 

The following proclamations were published at 
this period ; both are by General Gaspar Tixeira, 
though at different periods ; the first as commander- 
in-chief of the constitutionalists in 1820, the second 
as commander-in-chief of the Miguelites in 1832. 

Inhabitants of Tras os Montes ! 

" My army enters your province as convinced 
of being well received as I am of your pacific 
intentions. 

" Some have wished to persuade you that those 
who obey the government of Oporto are traitors 
to the king; but this government has sworn to 
maintain religion, the dynasty of. the house of 
Braganza, and the throne of our adored monarch, 
Don John VI., and is there one amongst you 
that hesitates taking the same oath ? - The cortes 
and the constitution are nothing new in this 
country — they are our rights, the rights of our 
fathers : without them the monarchy would fall, 
and falling, could the throne exist? And can 
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he deserve the appellation of unfaithful who 
obeys the only government capable of support- 
ing this throne ? and without a throne what is the 
king? 

" My friends be undeceived. I was born amongst 
you, and, as you are, I am frank. If I swore to 
defend the government of Oporto and the Cortes 
to be assembled by them^ it was because I am a 
good Portuguese, and a true inhabitant of Tras 
OS Montes. All those who do not do what I have 
done are unworthy of such glorious titles. 

" Comrades, gallant officers of the brave army 
of Tras os Montes, I have led you always on the 
road to honour^ and you who know me ought not 
to fear that I shall now quit it. Gather round, 
come with the brave men of the Minho to prevent 
the misfortune of our honest deluded countrymen 
who are falling into the horrors of civil war. 
Tell the soldiers that this cause is theirs : tell them 
that all those whom I have the honour of com* 
manding are well paid, and that thei/ shall be so 
as^soon as they follow the same standards. 

*f I know that it never was necessary to remind 
the soldier of Tras os Montes of his interests, to 
induce him to do his duty; and I know too that I am 
th,e organ of a government which deserves from the 
army their tribute of the most perfect gratitude, 
and that for this reason it is necessary that the 

G 
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army should confess the whole extent of the 
obligation. 

<^ Inhabitants of Tras os Montes, the cause you 
ought to adopt requires these steps, and all the 
evils that fall on you are produced by those who 
have endeavoured to deceive you. 

<^ Every officer and soldier who does not join me 
and swear fidelity to the King, the Cortes, and the 
supreme government of Oporto, shall be brought 
to a court martial and punished as a traitor to his 
king, his country, and the nation. 

*< Every town and village, wherein the inhabit- 
ants do not swear the same, shall lose its rights 
and privileges, and the recusants shall be tried and 
punished as traitors to their king, country, and the 
nation." 

His Proclamation before Oporto, 183S. 

<< Soldiers ! the rebels, fearing your valour, and 
discipline, have hidden themselves behind their 
walls, not daring to present themselves openly. 
Beaten in Ponte Ferreira, forced to fly precipi- 
tately in Souto Rodondo, and driven out of Villa 
Nova, they tremble at the sight of your weapons. 

" Soldiers ! Oporto is their last useless refuge, 
whence we must dislodge them ; and in the place 
where they attempt to hide their crimes it is neces- 
sary we should punish them. 
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^^ Soldiers ! let the day of attack be that of our 
victory; but, remember that victory will not be 
complete as long as one single revolutionist exists : 
swrear then that you will not quit your arms, and 
that you will not rest, until you have entirely 
exterminated the rebels. 

^^ The King and the Nation expect from you this 
great work ; their hopes will not be deceived. 

^< Soldiers ! in the day of your greatest glory 
that you do so anxiously and laudably wait for, 
unite to your great courage and unshaken fidelity 
the most exact obedience to the orders of your 
superiors ; because one false step, even an impru* 
dent excess of valour, may be prejudicial to tliose 
brave men themselves. The God of armies pro- 
tect so just a cause, the cause of the Portuguese, 
lovers of their legitimate king, and of their country. 

*^ Soldiers ! let us to the combat : let us put 
an end to the revolution, and in the midst of 
our transports, let us always shout, — Viva the 
holy religion of Jesus Christ ! — Viva King Don 
Miguel the First ! — Victory and Happiness to the 
Portuguese \^ 

What a contrast does this latter document pre- 
sent to the repeated offers of pardon and oblivion 
of all political offences so often published, and 
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acted up to, by the clement Pedro, who, on the 
very day he read that sentence of extermination 
of himself and followers, had walked through the 
hospitals, aiding and even consoling the soldiers 
to whom it had been addressed, and who had fallen 
into his power, wounded in the attempt to execute 
its bloody mandate ! This might be policy in a so^ 
vereign ; but how strong must be the sentiment of 
humanity in a whole population of a city thus 
doomed in their property, persons, wives and 
children to fire and sword, that could enable them 
to forget that such fiendish intentions had animated 
the breasts of the objects of their compassion. 

This proclamation was an addition of thousands 
to the ranks of the liberal army : the fate of all 
was known, should they fail in the defence of 
Oporto : nothing less than the extermination of 
the last man : to the last man were they deter- 
mined to fight. 

Although the Serra Convent had been repeat- 
edly attacked by day and night, it was on the 14th 
of October, after it had suffered thirty-three hours' 
bombardment, and a considerable breach had been 
effected, the repairing of which caused a melan- 
choly loss of life, that the most formidable effort 
was made by upwards of seven thousand men 
divided into three columns. 
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At three o'clock in the afternoon, very suddenly, 
nine shells were thrown, at one and the same instant, 
into the convent lines, and as immediately the 
Miguelite columns advanced most impetuously, 
confident in victory. Where the bursting bombfii 
fell, the women's shrieks and the shouts of the at- 
tacking troops caused a momentary panic. Torres, 
at the exttot of his voice, cried ^' Soldiers, to the 
guns and to the trenches^ or we are undone," and, 
suiting his own actions to his words, he instantly 
checked the wavering of the few, and all rushed to 
the lines, and to the guns already prepared with 
grape shot. Their discharges of every missile 
caused a fearful destruction in the advancing 
columns, and the enemy were confounded. They 
had attacked upon three points. The area was 
entered; but the intruders paid dearly for the 
momentary advantage. 

The Miguelites fought bravely, proudly ; they 
were well led on ; and, in some instances, were 
mounting the walls; but the defence could not be 
excelled. The line of separation of the blue 
jacket and the white trowsers of the defending 
troops was never broken during three hours and a 
quarter that it was anxiously watched by the dis- 
tant spectators, so well did they keep up to their 
hot work. The firing for a time was tremendously 
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heavy. The Miguelites expended 90 rounds of 
cartridges. Torres had 700 men ; keeping- always 
800 in reserve with fixed bayonets, to decide the 
£Eite of the day, should the enemy pass the sacred 
boundary. 

As night closed the enemy retired with a loss 
of upwards of 600 in killed and wounded; amongst 
the former was a Brigadier-general, and of the 
latter a great proportion were miserably aban* 
doned on the field, where many died from exhaus- 
tion and want of assistance ; for the several attempts 
of the liberals to fetch them in were repelled by a 
hot skirmishing. Some few crawled to the convent 
during the night, abandoning all idea of going in 
that state to their own army, where they could 
only expect neglect 

What an opportunity was lost that night by the 
Pedroites ! The enemy had collected every man 
they could command on the leflb bank of the 
Douro for the attack ; the batteries near the river 
had been abandoned ; all were in the wearied, 
beaten, dispirited columns, and night Was closing 
fast They could be in no temper to renew the fight, 
with their then almost useless muskets, even if they 
had ammunition ; and they were not in a state to 
be supplied, mixed as they were in one moving 
masi^ of confusion, flying from the bloody field. 
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To go to this attack the gpreater part of the troops 
had to make a detour by San Christovao/ conside- 
rably out of the main road. Upon that road had 
been seen all their baggage crowded, and along 
the banks of the river, to a considerable distance, 
they had heavy artillery in position ; all without a 
musket for defence; never did a commander so 
lay himself open to a amp de main. 

Three thousand men led over the river, fresh 
and full of fight, would at that hour have carried 
confusion and destruction amongst the enemy, 
without running the common risks of an action. 
They would have driven every thing before them, 
taken numberless prisoners, all their baggage, and 
spiked their guns ; and they might have been on 
their return before the enemy to the north could 
have received intelligence of the manoeuvre. It 
was so evident, and was so fully expected to strike 
the minds of the liberal generals, that some of the 
spectators listened with attention until midnight ; 
but nothing was attempted. 

Torres from this day became the admiration of 
the inhabitants of Oporto : he was as full of fun 
as of bravery. The duke de Lafoens arrived 
at Villa Nova to take the command of the troops 
opposed to him, and was received by his own 
people with much ringing of bells. Torres imme- 
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diately ordered the convent bells to be rnng for a 
dying Christian. These different modes of ding- 
dong music are very well understood in this bell- 
ringing country. He had sent repeatedly to head- 
quarters for a dozen dogs ; the emperor, hearing of 
it, ordered that he should be provided with them 
forthwith. Torres filled some tin canisters with 
proclamations, and had them tied to the dogs' 
tails; the animals being then let loose were the 
faithful bearers of the prohibited correspondence 
amongst the hooting and shouting Miguelite 
soldiers. 

Torres never asked for rewards, yet he had not 
wherewithal to buy snuff* during a great part of the 
time he commanded in the Serra. An aide-de-camp 
who had been to town for orders would pretend 
he had received as a present the small quantity he 
carried to him. The governor would at any time 
rather hunger and thirst than lose his snuff'-box. 
He siiffiered all privations without a murmur. His 
want was made known at head quarters, and a small 
sum was sent to him for his immediate necessities. 
All his property lies in and round Santarem : it 
need not be said that it was destroyed. He was a 
soldier — who will dispute him the glorious title ? 

At tlie end of October, notwithstanding that 
some reinforcements had arrived from England, 
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and that a considerable number of citizens had 
been recruited, the liberal army had not 800 men 
more than when they landed at Mindello. The 
deserters from one side to the other had been 
nearly on a par; and, to their credit be it said, 
not a single commissioned officer of the Miguelite 
army had so degraded the character ; though some 
of the most influential had retired to their homes 
after the affair of the 29th of September. That 
Don Pedro's men should fly from hunger and 
constant fatigue could not excite the least sur- 
prise; but that there should be deserters from 
a powerful army, permitted to plunder at will, 
besieging a city apparently devoted to inevitable 
destruction, and that they should adopt and join the 
cause of the destined victims, must ever be a sub- 
ject of astonishment 

Don Miguel now appeared in Coimbra, and 
his first act was to publish an amnesty for all 
political offences, to the rank of captain inclusive ; 
calling on the people to arm in defence of the 
throne and the altar. 

The Villa Nova batteries had found the range of 
the palace, and, their shot being successfully di- 
rected, the emperor was persuaded to remove far- 
ther off. Three hundred infantry, or rather as many 
ragamuffins, arrived from England to be made 

g3 
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soldiers of, by being clad, armed, and instructed. 
Colonel Hodges, as he led them to town from the 
place of landing, might have jested with Falstaff 
as he marched through Coventry. But if we look 
back, the honourable profession of arms has fre- 
quently been best supported by vagrant tribes- 
Nothing to lose and all to gain is a powerful 
stimulus to noble daring. Don Pedro*s recruiting 
commissioners in England were without doubt 
strongly impressed with that principle. They 
received at this time one superb recruit in Colonel 
Bacon, as good a soldier as ever galloped amongst 
skirmishers. He took a difficult task in hand ; 
the forming a regiment of cavalry in a besieged 
town, without forage for the horses, or exercising 
ground to work on. He had English, French, 
Belgians, Germans, Poles, and Portuguese, in 
his corps of Lancers. He was a dashingly brave, 
hard-working, swearing fellow; very troublesome 
to the authorities when he wanted any thing for 
his regiment ; much more so to the enemy when 
he could get at them. 

At this period Colonel Hare was recalled, and 
after some time he was relieved by Colonel Bad- 
cock, and he left Oporto, deeply regretted by 
English and Portuguese. The defence of the Serra 
Convent was only adopted at his reiterated remon- 
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strances. He had pointed out some other of his 
&?ourite spots, particularly the Virtudes Parade, 
and the Virtudes Quinta Batteries, which were sig- 
nally useful until the last shot was fired. Nothing 
can speak more strongly both for him and for 
Bernardo de Sa, the governor of Oporto, than the 
mutual confidence that existed between them. 

A flag of truce went over to the Miguelites ; one 
of the British merchants, Mr. Egan, accompanied 
it Under the pretext of preparing an answer to 
the letter, they were detained and invited to dinner 
at the head quarters. As the English in Oporto 
had been spoken of in strong language during the 
previous conversation as being generally inim- 
ical to Don MiguePs cause, it could hardly have 
been expected in such polished society, that the In- 
fante's health should have been proposed to be drunk 
as King of Portugal. Mr. Egan refused to pass the 
toast, although he had never been observed to 
take any part whatever in politics. The circum* 
stance was much talked of; for, as servants were 
present, it was immediately made known to the 
guard, and those troops were not unlikely to have 
taken summary vengeance. Those who proposed 
the toast were in as great danger of losing their 
reputation as that gentleman was of losing his life 
for his firm adherence to principle. 
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The orders which bad been received by the 
Miguelite commanders to take the Serra Convent 
liad been imperative; for all plans of the campaign 
were decided upon in the cabinet of Lisbon, as Long 
as Don Miguel was in the capitaL Their greatest 
exertions had been unsuccessful, and the arrival of 
the Count Barba^ena at the head quarters of the 
besieging army had changed the operaiioiia from 
useless attacks to bombarding, and straitening the 
resources of the city. They had thousands of 
peasantry, crowding from all parts of Portugal, in 
the hopes of plunder ; wood and stone on the spot 
at the price of cutting them. They commenced 
their redoubts, and lines of circumrallation, sur- 
rounding Oporto in a horse-shoe shape. The 
waves of a most difficult and intricate bar so nearly 
closed the circumference that there was only left 
the Castle of Foz, with a distance of half a musket- 
shot of coast, by which the Pedroites had to com- 
municate with resources and reinforcements upon 
which their cause depended. Yet that scanty 
ground was by night and day the bull's-eye mark 
for shot and shell, and even musketry, from the 
horse-shoe caulkiogs. 

It had become evident that somet 
done to keep the enemy at a more n 
tance, or, at least, to embarrass his thi 
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formidable preparations ; therefore, on the 1 4tli of 
November, about 1500 men were thrown across the 
Douro, at the point where Lord Hill had entered 
Oporto on the 13th of May, 1809. Schwalbach 
had tlie command : it was the spot on which he had 
so distinguished himself as to attract notice twenty- 
tiiree years before, when serving in the British 
army. As usual, he would take no denial: he 
surprised the enemy's pickets, and took a fair pro- 
portion of prisoners; but the Miguelites, having 
received information of the intended attack, had 
removed their materiel^ which had been the object of 
the sortie. Torres co-operated from the Serra, and 
Captain Morgell made a sailor's assault upon some 
batteries nearer the sea. He carried them with 
half a handful of men, brave as their pistols and 
cutlasses, the only arms they had. A wretch^ who 
had been charged with materials for spiking the 
guns, found it difficult to get up and did not 
appear. As might have been expected. Captain 
Morgell was driven back, but, not knowing how to 
run away, he fell, universally regretted. This 
sortie was brilliant, but it gave the besieged a love 
for that mode of annoying the enemy, and they 
afterwards very uselessly lost what they could least 
spare, numbers of their brave army. On this 
occasion they lost ninety-four, killed and wounded. 
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On the 17th of November, another attempt was 
made to strike terror into the enemy, destroy their 
batteries, and burn their camps, in front of the 
Antes. It was observed to be extremely preju- 
dicial to them, in these sorties, that such crowds 
of spectators, who had seen the preparations for 
going out, should crown the heights, with eager 
curiosity to see the fight. This was a telegraphic 
signal to the enemy that something was brewing, 
and, by the tlirection of the spying-glasses, the 
Miguelites received a certain indication of the 
routes on which the different movements were 
making. The reserves in this affair were well 
placed and were found useful; for it was the 
enemy's fighting-ground; they had many advan- 
tages of position. 

On the road to St. Cosme they met with con- 
siderable resistance, and at one time were even 
threatened in flank, when some ground was lost, 
but they soon took their revenge : the 5th ca^a- 
dores, ever ready, came up, and all rushed forward, 
and the position was gallantly taken. Houses, 
walls, everything that could give cover to the 
enemy were thrown down, and their camp was 
destroyed. This sortie was bravely attempted, 
and well executed ; but some slaps in the face were 
received, and the loss of the liberals was nearly 
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200 killed and wounded, of whom 17 were 
officers. 

A Migiielite having been taken prisoner in one 
of these sorties, he was condemned to the public 
works. Some of the most respectable inhabitants 
of Oporto exerted themselves to obtain his pardon. 
Don Pedro referred them to his ministers : the 
suppliants pleaded that it was hard on a man who 
had known afiSiuence to be so sentenced — " What 
will you say when you see marquises and counts for 
his companions?^ This inquiry from Don Pedro 
was strong, and caused some heart-burnings in that 
hitherto privileged class. '^As to men they are 
more or less alike; I came here to fight for the 
queen and the constitution — I own no otiier obliga- 
tion,'' was a very general remark at that time, and 
the policy of ending the conflict by getting rid of 
both Don Pedro and Don Miguel began to be argued. 

As before observed, the Pedroites had become 
fond of sorties, and another was^ attempted at the 
Carvalhido, on the 28th of November. They went 
out en reffle, and in a most astonishingly short space 
of time three of the enemy^s camps successively 
blazed, as by the well-directed echellon movement 
from their left the detachments arrived on their 
ground. 

The Miguelites were so taken by surprise 
that Telles Jordao was all but a prisoner, and 
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others of higher rank were in affliction that day. 
Their batteries were destroyed, their working-tools, 
baggage, and reserve appointments were taken in 
large quantities. But as the return at night was 
inevitable, instead of having wheeled up, and so 
secured destruction to the numberless fugitives, 
the Pedroites retired in the same position in which 
they had advanced, and those of the enemy who had 
hitherto fled and escaped with impunity, aided by 
reserves coming up from the flanks, crowded upon 
them in their retreat to the town ; so that having 
conquered every obstacle when going out, they 
sufiered severely coming in, pressed by ten times 
their numbers. The liberals lost in this sortie, 
and in thus entering the town, 272 killed and 
wounded, 32 officers. In the evening the enemy 
betrayed their sore feeling of the day's occur- 
rence by giving the inhabitants an extra supply 
of shot and shell from all their positions. The 
convent of St. Domingos was set on fire, which 
commenced by a shell falling into a magazine of 
flax. Those who endeavoured to conquer the 
flames were most unmercifully peppered the whole 
time, as the Miguelites redoubled their ardour 
upon seeing the conflagration. 

Don Pedro'^s ships of war were now obliged to 
quit the river; the enemy's batteries were too 
strong for them, almost dphmb. The British flag 
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was designedly in&ulted by their firing upon the 
Raven cutter. This vessel entered the Douro 
Ignorant of the blockade ; she was the first vessel 
fired on from the Sampaio battery — she hauled oS 
and proceeded to sea. To the protests forwarded 
by thef British authorities the Miguelites most bare- 
facedly alleged that the firing had been directed 
upon the castle of Foz, and that she had intervened 
at the moment. Never were the British navy placed 
in a more cruel situation ; one sailor had formerly 
been killed as he walked the deck of the Childers 
man-of-war, commanded by Captain Deans, and 
some others had been since wounded ; the rigging 
was frequently considerably damaged, by the 
cross-fire of both parties. What could be done ? 
why, bury or cure those, repair these. The 
flag that had braved the battle and the breeze 
liad become the scofi* and scorn of an armed rabble. 
The British officers and sailors groaned in spirit, 
but the Admiralty orders admitted no discretionary 
power, and it is well known they must not be 
trifled with, 

Don Miguel had at length arrived at Braga, 
yet he avoided showing himself to the army so 
devoted to his cause. He was accompanied by the 
princesses, and he gave audiences to kiss hands, in 
all the little towns through which he passed ; and 
was followed by a numerous train of carriages and 
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litters, and foot-stools for dismounting, borne by 
footmen in state liveries. 

The sick and wounded were become very nume- 
rous in Oporto, and suffered great privations; 
packages of lint and other necessary articles for the 
hospitals had been forwarded from England, but, 
from having been shamefully mislaid, did not arrive. 
Many ladies, both English and Portuguese, as well 
as little children, were actively employed in pre- 
paring lint; and those who could sent clothing 
and linen to the hospitals now crowded to ex- 
cess. 

A new question now arose to be discussed in the 
political world with regard to international law; 
whether a blockade should be considered effective^ 
when declared to be established upon a sea port 
by a power that had not a single ship present to 
enforce it. It is foreign to this work to argue the 
point 

Great expectations were raised by the arrival of 
the celebrated piece of artillery, called papa mal- 
hados (the liberal-devourer), or Joao Paolo Cor- 
deiro. The first shots thrown by it fell far short 
of what had been reported of its powers ; and the 
soldiers were told that this inefficiency was caused 
by their not daring to load it with more than half 
a charge of powder, as it would otherwise <^ burst 
the ears of the artillery men." This gun, power- 
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ful as it was, could scarcely shake the strong stOne 
walls of the houses in Oporto, which are generally 
from two feet eight inches to three feet in thick- 
ness. It was afterwards used for throwing shells, 
and thus did some execution ; however, the inhabit- 
ants soon lost their fear of the monster, even when 
it was made doubly formidable by being charged 
with two shells united by strong wires. Such was 
the mng froid of men, women, and children, that 
the ordinary transactions of life, the attending the 
churches at mass, and the going to school, were 
never interrupted for a day. 

Colonel Bacon, having been indefatigable, his 
lancers, mounted on English horses, had a menacing 
appearance. The enemy having received informa- 
tion of their progress in organisation, their quarters 
and parade ground were the constant objects of 
direction for the heaviest artillery. 

The dreaded winter was approaching ; die prices 
of provisions were daily increasing, and the sup- 
plies on any terms were disappearing from the 
markets; poverty, disease, discontent and dis- 
cord prevailed ; the treasury was exhausted, and 
the future was looked forward to with the most 
dUmal apprehensions. The object of the mission, 
if any existed, was not known, when two of Don 
Pedro's ministers, Palmella and Mouzinho, em- 
barked suddenly for England. He named others 
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to office who had firmer minds and heavier hands : 
these laid their shoulders to the wheel of the public 
difficulties, and, adopting an unscrupulous energy, 
they raised the liberals from despair. 

No mercy was shown to those tradesmen who 
having been in the habit of selling provisions had 
concealed their stock on hand to enhance the value; 
it was searched for, and taken when discovered. 
Thus the soldiers' messes were supplied for a time^ 
and upon calculation it was found that the city had 
rice and sugar for more than a twelvemonth's con* 
sumption. The houses of the Miguelite fugitives 
were searched, and considerable sums of money 
were raised upon their property, denounced by 
their servants and dependants. The Portuguese 
commercial men were obliged to advance more, ac- 
cording to their capability. Gaspar Tixeira's procla- 
mation had roused the most timid to acts of defence, 
and the brave to revenge ; when information was 
received that Saldanha and a French Marshal were 
on their way to share the common danger. All 
this change took place through the ministry of 
Carvalho, and once more a ray of hope shone upon 
the sinking fortunes of the Portonians. 

To obtain wine, another sortie was made across 
the Douro on the 17th of December. The 
Miguelites, as usual, had received information of 
the intention. This sortie was not conducted with 
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that prudence and foresight which the enterprise 
demanded. The most obvious of the precautions 
that should have been, but were not, adopted, was 
the formation of the boats into two divisions; one 
to be employed in the transportation of the wine, 
the other, under charge of sentries, to remain 
at the disposition of the commanding officer; ready 
in case of need from any precipitate retreat, 
as they must have expected to be driven back by 
twenty times their number. 

While the wine was embarking, the troops, in- 
stead of taking up the strong ground to protect the 
operation, busied themselves in burning a convent, 
and others advanced irregularly and too far. They 
were overpowered, thrown into confusion, and put 
to flight. Their officers, particularly the major of 
ca9adores, exerted themselves, but it was too late ; 
and when they wished to re-embark, the greatest 
part of the boats had gone with the wine. 

Under such a fire the boatmen refused to return, 
and there were no soldiers near to compel them. 
Some of the fugitives threw themselves into what 
boats could be found, others rushed into the water 
and swam to the shipping in the river. Those 
who directed their course to the British merchant- 
men were not prevented from getting on board, 
and thus many were saved ; but it was asserted 
that the men-of-war would not interfere ; and, in 
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consequence, many anecdotes highly coloured were 
propagated by the constitutionalists, who were ex- 
asperated at such supposed rigorous adherence to 
the principle of non-intervention. 

That the men-of-war did not assist these drown- 
ing wretches is the height of their imputed of- 
fence. It must have been very painful, if true, 
to warm-hearted British sailors, who have always 
picked up Frenchmen, or Turks, blown up in 
action. 

When the liberal army retired through Gallicia, 
in 1828, they were received in England as a place 
of refuge, but they were not allowed to re- organise 
and then to return to Portugal. These drowning 
soldiers, it has been argued, might likewise have 
been received on board and detained as prisoners, 
until the British government decided to which, if to 
either, of the two parties they should be delivered 
up. Whether Pedroites or Miguelites, as Portu- 
guese they were our most ancient allies ; they were 
at the point of death, out of the power of either 
of the contending parties, they were on the protec- 
tion of neutrals, expected to act devoid of friendly 
or inimical feeling ; it was then and there that the 
principle of neutrality, say the complainants, could 
not have been outraged by the feelings of humanity. 
Any act of interference in favour of these 
Pedroites would have drawn down a murder- 
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ous fire from a numerous and unappFoachable 
foe; but it could not be supposed that such a 
thought entered the minds of those who had to de- 
cide at the moment ; for the merchantmen received 
a great number, and under the same liability. 
The refusal of assistance must rather be imputed 
to the impossibility of permitting British fighting 
ships to be fired upon, which the Miguelites, under 
these circumstances, and in the heat of action, 
would have been warranted in doing, without as 
immediately resenting it, and thus committing 
England in a most decided manner. In answer 
to this it has been said, that fired upon they 
were, and for a considerable time. Some of the 
merchantmen had volleys of musketry fired into 
them, but, their own crews being under closed 
hatchways, their decks received all who sought 
that protection. 

This affair, distorted by scandal and prejudice, 
was loudly animadverted on with great disgust on 
the one side, and was tacitly disapproved of on the 
other : the Pedroites insisting upon it that Eng* 
[and, though pledged to one principle, should act 
ip to another: the Miguelites condemning from 
lational feeling what they liked as political 
memies. 

The Pedroites lost 74, of whom five were officers. 
\ heavy cannonade had taken place from both 
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sides of the river during the conflict. Freire, the 
minister at war, was observed in the display of the 
coolest intrepidity in a place much exposed. He 
was amon^ the last to quit the ground, and retired 
only when his presence was no longer necessary. 



Of the " highly-coloured " statements alluded to 
in the foregoing chapter some were too absurdly 
and grossly calumnious on the British naval com- 
mander then in the Douro, to obtain, it might be 
thought, a moment's hold on rational minds. They 
seem, however, to have made so much impres^on 
in quarters from which they ought to have been 
scouted as too preposterous for credence, that Cap- 
tain Glascock himself has thought it requisite to 
publish his refutation. ** Jack at Oporto," in his 
" Naval Sketch-Book," spins a long yarn on this 
Bubjeat, and a very cleverly spun yarn it is. But 
an imaginary dialogue of tars, however correct 
their statements may be, can hardly be referred 
to as an authentic work. Captain Glascock has 
taken up the subject more gravely on another 
occasion. 

But to obviate all suspicion of partiality, the 
reader may perhaps be best referred to Marshal's 
Naval Biography, wherein will be found official 
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communications made by Captain Gladcock on thig 
painful affair to his superior officer off the Bar, 
&c. ; and if there be any one who can doubt the 
accuracy of communications of this sort in our 
naval service it would not be worth while to waste 
one word on such ignorant increduUty. 

" On the 5th and during the night of the 7th Dec., Oporto 
was severely bombarded. Dissensions still continued ; and 
the non-payment of the troops in Don Pedro's service, par* 
ticularly the British battalion, gave rise to much dissatisfac- 
tion and disorder. On the night of the 5th, two of Sarto- 
rius's brigs left the Douro ; the batteries opened upon them, 
but they escaped unhurt. On the latter day a most dis- 
graceful deception was practised by a steam-vessd belonging 
to Mr. George Brown, of the Baltic Coffee House, London, 
as will be seen by the following extract of an official letter 
from Commander Glascock to Captain Markland, of H. M. S. 
Briton, the senior officer without the bar, dated Dec. 8th, 
1832:— 

^^ ' An occurrence happened yesterday of a very disagreeable 
nature — as a British officer I could not but feel highly indig- 
nant. The ' Lord of the Isles,' merchant steam-boat, (William 
Benson, master,) with three hundred troops from Brest, and 
several barrels of gunpowder on board, entered the Douro 
with a British red ensign and mast-head pendant, both flying, 
until the latter was by my directions hauled down, with a view 
of prosecuting the party according to the act of 3 Geo. IV. 
Chap. 110, sect. S. 

" ^ I regret that an abuse of the British flag, and such an 
usurpation of the pendant, should have occurred at this mo- 
ment ; but believing that it was one of H. M. packets, the 
oflScer commanding the fort at Sampaio permitted the ' Lord 
of the Isles' to pass perfectly unmolested. Upon investigating 

H 
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thecircumsUnoey I disoorered that the master of the steam - 
vend was exoesBivdy drunk, and that an officer from the 
' Don Pedro/ now cruising without the har, had been sent 
on board the steamer to conduct her into the river. I shall 
take upon myself to protest officially against such an unjusti- 
fiable proceeding, and I hope that H. M. Government will 
approve of the measure. The British flag has been already 
so much abused, that it will be to me a matter of the greatest 
difficulty to remove from the mind of the Visconde de Santa 
Martha the impression that I, as senior officer in the Douro, 
have not participated in the deception practised. 

" ' Upon the instant the deception was discovered, I sent 
Commander Belcher to communicate verbally with the Gene- 
ral in command on the southern side of the Douro. He was 
not so fortunate as to see the Visconde de Santa Martha, but 
communicated with an officer of rank, who seemed to be satis- 
fied with his statement. I trust the deception in question 
will not eventually affect the egress and ingress of H. M. 
steamer Echo. The position in which H. M. squadron are 
placed precluded the possibility of seeing the steam-boat 
usurping H. M. pendant until she had anchored.' 

" Commander Glascock's prompt and unexpected dis- 
avowal of any participation in this gross deception, consider- 
ably tended to remove those suspicions and unfavourable 
opinions which, from the constant abuse of the British flag, 
the royalists had much reason to entertain ; but, from that 
moment, he was stamped by the constitutionalists as a ' rank 
Miguelite,' and rumours of the most malicious tendency 
were circulated to his prejudice throughout the city of Oporto. 
Previous to the arrival of the ' Lord of the Isles,' for want of 
powder, the constitutional batteries were unable to return 
their opponents' fire. 

" On the afternoon of the 7th Dec., a brig captured by the 
Pedroite cruisers, a schooner said to have had on board artil- 
lery from the Western Islands, and a French brigantine, were 
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destroyed by the Miguelite batteries, when attempting to 
force the passage of the bar. On the 10th Commander 
Glascock wrote to the Visconde de Santa Martha as follows: — 

*' ' Excellent Sir,— I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your communication of the 8th inst., and to return 
my acknowledgments for the prompt manner in which, 
through your Excellency's medium, a contract for fresh beef 
has been effected for his Britannic Majesty's squadron. I take 
the opportunity to inclose your Excellency a copy of a memo- 
randum forwarded to me yesterday from an officer signing 
himself loao Pigott, Chefie d'Estado Maior. 

** * To prevent any future mistake, I must take leave to 
apprise your Excellency that, as H. B. M. Government have 
decided that the British vessels of war in the Douro are to 
continue here for the protection of British persons and pro- 
perty, it becomes a matter of necessity that they be from time 
to time supplied with provisions from H. B. M. ships or 
transports without the bar. To effect this object, it may be 
sometimes necessary, particularly with so uncertain a bar, to 
use every means in my power to promote the utmost despatch 
in the transport of thcHe supplies. I therefore must impress 
upon the mind of your Excellency, that the means afforded 
me to effect the above object, or any o(her on H. B. Majesty's 
service, must be in no ways Umited. Any impediment offered 
on your Excellency's part, or on the part of any of your 
Excellency's officers, will only tend to disturb the reciprocal 
relations which now exist between H. B. Majesty's Govern- 
ment and the Government of Portugal; and I am sure your 
Excellency wiU agree with me in opinion, that at the present 
crisis, any unguarded step to affect the neutral position now 
existing between the two nations, would by no means tend to 
ameliorate the condition of the Government of Portugal. I 
have now to assure your Excellency, and I do so advisedly, 
that British forbearance has been carried to its utmost limit. 
I am the more induced to make this remark, from the perusal 

h2 
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of the minutei of the oourt-martial which your Excellency 
had the goodness to transmit to me. Not one iota of truth 
appears in evidoice relative to the statements made respecting 
H. B. M. ships under my command having fired artillery in 
the first instance, and musketry some hours subsequent. No 
artillery had been fired on the occasion alluded to, but a blank 
cartridge to enforce the signal for a pilot ; and the fire of 
musketry was that which^ at stated periods, namely, sunset^ 
sunrise, and at eight o'clock at night, had always before been 
fired ; a practice which will be continued, according to the 
custom of H. B. M. service, during the stay of the British 
vessekof war in the Douro. I have only to re-assure your 
Excellency, that I shall studiously endeavour to comply with 
your wishes, so long as they do not impede the promotion of 
those duties which H. B. M. Government have called upon 
me to discharge in this river ; and I therefore repeat^ that all 
means of communication with H. B. M. ships and vessels of 
war^ without the bar, must be left open to my discretion. I 
may require the Echo, or one, or ten boats, to pass and re-pass 
the bar of the Douro on the same day. 

" ' I have frequently assured your Excellency of my deter- 
mination to preserve a strict and honorable neutrality, and 
from your Excellency's courteous correspondence with me, I 
feel satisfied that you will still repose in me that confidence 
which your Excellency has more than once been pleased to 
express. With the highest consideration and respect, I have 
the honour to be, 8ic. 

(Signed) ' W. N. Glascock.' 

" On the 15th Dec.^ a shell from one of Don Pedro's bat- 
teries burst over, and fell on board the Echo, but widiout 
doing any material damage. On the 17th., at 7 a. m., a con- 
siderable number of the constitutional troops were most 
unexpectedly discovered crossing the river in large boats, 
pulling directly for the landing place in close proximity with 
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the neutral position taken up by the British squadron; a posi- 
tion purposely selected to guard against the wonted dangers of 
the winter ' freshes.' 

^' The assailing party were permitted to land unmolested, 
although thirty or forty expert marksmen, from the windows 
of the Quinta, situated close to the water side, and in which 
a strong picquet was constantly stationed, might have pre- 
vented the landing of double the number. From the many 
large boats, and particularly ' river-men/ employed on the 
occasion, it was obvious that the ol]rject in view was to em- 
bark a considerable quantity of wine stored in a neighbouring 
' Lodge' — the property of the * Portuguese General Com- 
pany' — upon which it is said, together with the collateral 
security of the island of Madeira, Don Pedro expected to raise 
a loan. 

" Anticipating the result, a general signal was imme- 
diately made by Commander Glascock to * veer cable,' in 
order to afford sufficient room for the Pedroites to effect a 
landing clear of H. M. squadron. The half ports of the 
Orestes were shipped on both sides, — the hammocks stowed 
high,— the gratings and dead-lights placed over tlie hatchways 
and sky-ligfat43, — the crew kept below,— and every precaution 
taken to guard agsdnst accident likely to result from both the 
belligerents' musketry. As anticipated, after about forty mi- 
nutes' skirmishing on the southern heights, during which the 
convent of St. Antonio was broken open, and much sacerdo- 
tal property stolen and embarked by the boatmen of Oporto, 
the Pedroites had to retreat in the greatest disorder. A 
heavy fire of musketry was then opened on them ; and the 
boats left the beach in the utmost confusion. Some took 
shelter under cover of H. M. ships, and two boatmen threw 
themselves on board the Orestes, affecting to be wounded. 
Upwards of forty soldiers, including several severely wounded, 
succeeded in getting on board of two English merchant brigs, 
lying close alongside the Orestes, and a boat full of troops 
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■I tempted to Uke sheliCT on board the Echo; but being a 
iieutnlist, &ad in ibe face ofooe bdiigerent party, h^ com- 
mander, Lieuienant Robert Otwa;, felt it hii duty to dedine 
making her « place of refuge for the other party. For fonr 
hotira and upwardi {during wbtdi time one of the tnoet 
beautiful convent! on the nTer-side waa burnt) a heavy fire 
of rautketry was kept up from both sidea of the river, as also 
from (Otneof Don Pedro'ctTOopiretreatingin the boats. The 
clamage done to the squadron by the incantions and {mtmiscu- 
ous fire of the Utter, particularly to the rig|;ing, was very con- 
nideraUe. Jn a letter addretaed to Captain Markland, dated 
17th Dec 1838,9 p.k.. Commands GUacock Bays :^ 

"* In my letter of the ISthinst, 1 took occauon to mention 
the total absence of all precaution on the part of Don Pedro's 
troope in throwing their 'curved artitlay ;' but the carelew- 
iiess of his soldiery th it day, in die direction ai their general 
fire, great gunsas well assmall arms, was truly disgraceftil to 
military men. The damage done to the rising and bulwarks 
of the British squadron is sufficient to justify the assertion ; 
nor cani refrain from remarking,that in almostevery instance 
in which the troops of Don Pedro have become the assail- 
ing party, a neutral position has been stmiehow selected, as if 
to faqilitate their purpose. Whether designedly or not, it is 
not for me now to decide ; hut I unhesitatingly Bssert, that 
H. M. shipa have more or less sufiered from the repulsed ' 
party availing ils<^ of ibeir neutral position to cover a hasty 

'■ 'lit consequenceof fabrications of the moat malicious ten- 
dency having been circulated throughout the town of Oporto, 
1 deemed it expedient to address the British Consul upon the 
subjecL How such fulseboods can possibly originate, I can- 
not conjecture. Every facility to convey the hospital stwes 
of Don Pedro, sent from England and from Lisbon, has been 
afibrded to the Duke of Braganza, through the medium of the 
firilish squadron ; and medical aid, for the last two monihs. 
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has been daily sent from the Orestes to his hospitals ;— but 
the fact, Sir, is^ any officer who observes a strict and honour- 
able neutrality is suspected to be an enemy by the little- 
minded partisans of Don Pedro. 

" * This communication is kept open in order to ascertain, 
should time permit^ the loss sustained by Don Pedro's troops 
in the ill- conceived and badly executed attack of this morn- 
ing. You will be surprised to learn that no naval officer in 
Don Pedro's service was prepared to expect such an attack ; 
nor had they the management of a single boat in conveying 
the troops across the river. The result was, that the boats 
which effected the transit of the troops, instead of being 
reserved for a ready retreat, were, by the drunken rivermen, 
filled with church property and pipes of wine. The scene of 
the soldiers' retreat was of the most appalling nature,— some 
were seen swimming until they reached the chain cables of 
the two British merchant brigs already alluded to, where, 
ultimately, the heavy fire of their opponents caused them to 
sink, bleeding and lifeless, to the bottom :— several watermen 
were also drowned, and I apprehend it will be a matter of 
some difficulty to ascertain the exact loss in this unfortunate 
affidr. I witnessed one field-officer killed, and otlier officers 
of inferior rank severely wounded. The loss sustained on Don 
Miguel's side cannot be ascertained, but it is generally ad- 
mitted to be comparatively trifling.' 

*^ Previous to his writing this despatch. Commander Glas- 
cock had acquainted Captain George, the senior officer of the 
Pedroite vessels of war then in the Douro, of the number of 
the sufiering troops on board the British merchant brigs, 
at the same time requesting their removal to the hospital on 
shore, several being dangerously wounded. After sending, at 
the suggestion of Commander Glascock, a couple of boats with 
silent and steady crews, to effect the removal of the sufferers 
— for the process became a business of stealth— Captain 
George called alongside the Orestes in his gig, and b^ged to 
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Bp?ak to her commander, 'Good heavens^ Sir !' exclaimed 
he, on ascending the side, 'how little does this act oi 
humanity accord with the yillanous reports now propagated 
in the town^ by which yoa and the officers of the squadron 
are calumniated^ and are mode out to be the most diabolical 
monsters that ever existed in the forms of men ! But when 
1 go on shore I will give the lie to their vile inventions.' So 
anxious was Captain Geoi^e to contradict the vile rumours 
then afloat, that, in his haste, he enclosed to Don Pedro's 
Minister of Marine the original hurried note he had received 
from Commander Glascock. It ran thus : — 






' Half-past 5 p M., I7M Dec, 1832. 
' My dear Sir, — Pray lose no time in sending boats for the 
unfortunate wounded now on board the two British brigs, 
Lusitania and Redport. Send silent steady hands (English- 
men), and notd— d twist/ jabbering Portuguese. Yours, &c.' 

" In removing the wounded from these vessels, which were 
moored within a very short distance of the Miguelite picquet- 
bouse, silence was every thing— the least noise would have 
brou{;ht on a heavy fire. 

" On the night of the 17th Dec., Commander Glascock also 
wrote to the British Consul as follows : — 

*' ' Sir, — I have to request you will be so good as to take 
the earliest opportunity to communicate with Don Pedro'a 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on a subject which has excited 
in me, as well as generally throughout the British squadron, 
the utmost indignation. I have no time to expatiate upon 
the system of invariably making all attacks under the shelter 
of British ships, and bringing upon them a galling cross fire. 
One of the seamen of H.M. sloop Orestes I fear has been 
mortally wounded, and the ship, in her masts, yards, rigging, 
and bulwarks, has suffered considerably. Most of the fire 
proceeded from Don Pedro's side, bits of shell, grape, and 
canister-shot were picked up on the decks of the Orestes. 
*' < But, Sir the immediate object of this communication 
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is to request that the vile fabrication, now circulated so cur- 
rently in the town^ of Ike British ships of war having fired 
upon Don Pedro's troops when retreating in their bouts, may be 
distinctly and indignantly denied. This falsehood even sur- 
passes in mischievous malignity the rumour of the Orestes 
having landed powder for Don Miguel's service. I demand 
a public denial of both fabrications from the Government 
authority ; and I call upon you, as his Britannic Migesty's 
Consul, to assist me in obtaining this denial. 

*' ' Humanity led me even to risk my own men by sending 
medical aid on board the ' Redport' and ' Lusitania' brigs, 
which received some of the wounded of Don Pedro's troops. 
I even visited the wounded men myself, and was personally 
fired at, when going on board those vessels to see how far I 
could succour the party suffering. Time prevents my say- 
ing more upon this subject. I hope, however, you will see 
the propriety of immediately complying with my request. I 
have the honour to be, &c 

(Signed) « W. N. Glascock.' 

*' The rumour of the Orestes having landed powder for 
Don MigueFs service, originated in this way. The squadron 
within the Douro being in want of provisions, the Echo was 
purposely despatched to procure a supply from the Nimrod 
sloop, at anchor without the bar. So soon as the steamer had 
received her cargo, she re-entered the river, and, without 
anchoring, ran at once alongside the Orestes, to avoid the 
double trouble of loading and unloading boats. It was 
nearly dusk. The Echo's decks were lumbered with bags of 
biscuit, and a considerable quantity of beef and pork in 
casks. These casks of salt meat were, by the people of Oporto, 
magnified into barrels of powder — and twelve river boatmen 
were ready on oath to attest before the ministerial authorities, 
that one hundred barrels from the Orestes had been landed 
on the south side, immediately abreast of the ship. On the 

•h3 
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19th Dec., we find Commander Glascock addressing the 
Visconde de Santa M artha as follows:— 

'* * Excellent Sir, ~ As you may natarally suppose from the 
position in which His Britannic Majesty's squadron had heen 
placed on the morning of the 17th^ the ships were exposed to 
a fire of no inoonsiderahle degree. From the cardess manner 
in which the troops of your Excellency had directed their 
musketry, considerable damage has been done to H. B. M. 
ships ; and I regret to state that, from the incautious fire of 
your Excellency's troops, a seaman of H. M. S. Orestes has 
receiTcd, it is feared, a mortal wound. The damage done to 
the rigging and equipage throughout the squadron, will be 
reported to H.B.M's Government. 

*** I cannot pay so poor a compliment to your Excellency, 
as oommander-in-diief of the army of operations, as to anti- 
cipate so weak a plea in excuse as that of ' uncontrollable 
troopt;' — because such a plea would at once amount to a libel 
upon your own authority— nor do I altogether complain of 
the conduct of your soldiery during the heat of action ; but 
I must complain of that unmanly and unmilit iry practice of 
keeping up a fire for hours after the retreating party had 
croraed the river. This fire of which I complain, was opened 
in the direction of H.B.M. ships; and your Excellency's 
troops, long after any necessity existed, divided themselves, 
and were seen scattered behind trees and rocks, apparently 
taking deliberate aim at the Echo steamer. Fortunately, the 
commander of that vessel did not communicate to me the 
circumstance at the time,— a broadside from the whole 
British squadron would have been the result; and had but 
the British once commenced hostilities in the Douro, the 
example would have soon been followed by the line of- 
battle ships at Lisbon. I caution your Excellency in time, 
and must reiterate what I have already stated in a former 
communication — ' British forbearance has been carried to its 
vtmost limit.* In conclusion^ I have only to regret that the 
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conduct of your Excellency's troops, on the morning, and 
more particularly on the afternoon, of the 17th, should now 
oompd me to adopt a tone so contrary to that which I have 
hitherto observed in all communications with your Excel- 
lency. I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) *W. N. Glascock/ 

*'On the same day. Commander Glascock made Captain 
Markland acquainted with a circumstance of which he was 
ignorant when writing to that officer on the 17th. He says: — 

'^ * So soon as the Cagadores had ascended the decks of the 
Echo, they took possession of the paddle-boxes, and began 
loading their pieces, with a view to fire from that vessel on 
the troops of Don Miguel. Lieutenant Otway detecting that 
perfidy from a party afflcting to seek shelter in his vessel, 
soon compelled them to return to their boats and depart from 
the Echo/ 

'' In a letter to Rear- Admiral Parker, dated Dec. 2l8t, Com- 
mander Glascock acquainted him that the town, as usual, 
daily underwent a bombardment for an hour or two ; and in 
one dated Dec. 24th, he says:— 

" ' In my last despatch I omitted to mention my motive for 
addressing the Visconde de Santa Martha on the 19th instant. 

'''On receiving the official returns of the damage H.M. ships 
had respectively sustained, I immediately visited them, in- 
specting each minutely, making every inquiry into the cause 
and effect of the belligerents' fire. Commander Belcher, and 
the officers of the ^tna, informed me, that for some hours 
after Don Pedro's troops had retreated across the river, and 
were quite out of their opponents' fire, the soldiers of Don 
Miguel dispersed themselves behind rocks and trees, taking 
deliberate aim at the ^tna. Lieutenant Thomas Mitchell, 
first of that ship, was slightly wounded by a musket-ball in 
the leg, and he avers he distinctly saw the soldier pointing 
at his person. The commander of the Echo, Lieutenant 
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Robert Otway, together with those of hu officers who were 
on deck, have also affirmed, that apparently the same pre- 
meditated aim, and a similar fire, of which Commander 
Belcher and the officers of the ^tna complain, had been- 
taken and opened npon the £cha Under these circum- 
stances, I felt myself called upon to communicate with the 
Visconde upon the subject, animadverting in a tone con- 
sistent with the nature of the complaint — a tone which, I 
trust, may meet with the approbation of H.M. Government. 
'"Notwithstanding assurance had been given to the 
British Consul by Don Pedro's Government, that the earliest 
opportunity should be taken to deny, in the offidud gazette, 
the malicious fabrications which had been circulated, and are 
still increasing in mischievous tendency to the prejudice of 
the British squadron in the Douro, not a single syllable ha» 
yet appeared; and it is my own unbiassed opinion, that 
many of the partisans of Don Pedro use every endeavour to 
create an anti-British feeling in the town of Oporto^ To 
expatiate upon the want of courtesy, to say nothing of the 
ingratitude, of the Duke of Braganza and his ministers, 
might appear incompatible with the tone which ever should 
characterise an official despatch; but when it is. recollected 
that, through the medium of H.M. ships, all the hospital 
stores for the party in question have been conveyed, and 
moreover, that the surgeons and assistant surgeons of the 
British squadron in the Douro have, at considerable risk of 
their lives, daily visited and attended on the wounded troops 
of Don Pedro, in the town, for aperiod of nearly three months, 
and not even the slightest acknowledgment made, or notice 
taken, by his Government for such medical aid, some notion 
may be conceived as to the extent of amity the Duke of Bra- 
ganza and his ministers entertain for all British subjects who 
here preserve a strict and honourable neutrality. 

"*The base fabrications in question not having been 
officially reported to you, it may be necessary. Sir, to apprise 
you of their mischievous and malignant extent. 
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" ' It has been insidiously and industriously circulated 
throughout the town of Oporto^ that the British squadron 
not only fired upon Don Pedro's retreating troops, when 
crossing the river in their boats, but that the seamen had been 
seen, hatchet in hand, hewing down the already wounded, 
helpless, and unfortunate creatures who had been clinging to 
the cables of one or two of H. M. ships. Never, Sir, has the 
sanctity of truth been more grossly and basely violated ; nor 
should such falsehoods, purporting to calumniate the cha- 
racter of the British naval service, be treated otherwise than 
with indignant contempt, were it not that the silence observed 
by official authorities seems as it were to lend something more 
than a semblance of sanction to the propagation of slanders 
unparalleled in atrocity.'* I am happy to state, that the sea- 
man who was wounded on board the Orestes still survives, 
and though the ball has not been extracted from his chest, 
some hopes are entertained of his recovery.' 

" On the 3rd June, 1833, the First Lord of the Admiralty 
wrote to Commander Glascock as follows : — 

'' * Sir— It has afforded me sincere pleasure to mark my 
high sense of your meritorious conduct and claims, by this 
day promoting you to the rank of Captain in the Royal 
Navy. You will not, however, at present be relieved in the 
command of the Orestes, as we are desirous of the benefit of 
your services, in your present important station, a little 
longer. I have the honour to be, &c 

(Signed) ' J. R. Graham/" 

— From Marshall s Royal Naval Biography^ Vol. iv., Part 2. 

** * Don Pedro had the good taste, in reply to a spirited 

appeal from Lieutenant* Colonel H , to remark that *he 

was compelled to give credence to the statement of his own 
officers,* one of whom, a certain colonel, who had been the 
last to land and/r«< tojlj^ was the inventor and chief propa^ 
gator of the calumnies." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE NEW ROAD TO POPULARITY — ANTHONT CANNOT TEMPT 
ANTHONY— MONTE CASTRO — AN AWKWARD SITUATION — 

RESPONSIBILITY WITHOUT COMMAND HORNETS, WASPS, 

BEES AND DRONES — FIGHTING, FAMINE, AND FRENCHMEN 
— POVERTY AND BENEVOLENCE — CHILDREN'S PLAYTHINGS 
— OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE COUNT SAL- 
DA NHA — LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP SQUIRREL SKIRMISHERS 

— PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT — IMPOLITIC CAUTION — THE 
COUNT BARBACENA — ATTACK ON FOZ — THE BRAVE SCOT — 
LORD GEORGE PAULET — DON PEDRO*S FIRMNESS — ATTACK 
ON SALDANHA—MAJOR SADLER— MR. WRIGHT AND DOCTOR 
JEBB— THE BRIG AVON— THE WIDOW AND ORPHAN — A PAIN- 
FUL RECOLLECTION. 



The year 1833 opened upon Don Pedro, still 
struggling with difficulties and perils — ^these, aug- 
mented by human passions to the destruction of the 
necessary unity of action^ upon every point not 
connected with their private interests ; those, hydra- 
like, gaining new life as often as defeated. One 
tie only held together this heterogeneous mixture, 
the Oporto army ; it was the common danger. The 
days of tranquillity from bloody fight were em- 
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ployed ill restless intrigue. The army did not 
number 10,000 men. 

The intervention of England was at this time 
talked of, and some propositions came through 
Palmella, who was there negociating, for Don 
Pedro to quit Portugal, as well as Don Miguel. 
Don Pedro's popularity in the army had not been 
very great, but no sooner was this proposition pro- 
mulgated than it increased much: Palmella was 
designated by harsh names. Jealousy of English 
interference did for Don Pedro that which his own 
heroic conduct had failed to do. He became 
valuable through the magnifying lens of national 
prejudices, and not from any noble admiration of 
the man who was sacrificing his comforts, health, 
and existence for their welfare. 

The minister of war now very ably exerted 
himself to augment the army. A commission was 
named to superintend the enrolments for the vo- 
lunteer corps, for many had kept back, and had 
escaped being included in the general arming. 
In this country the recruits could say with those of 
Napoleon, as they marched to join the army, hand- 
cuffed two and two, " Voila des Volontaires.'' 

It was the first time that the recruiting regula- 
tions had ever been strictly acted on in Portugal, 
so notoriously torn by partialities and corruption. 
A Major Antonio Pinto, one of the members of the 
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attacking these positions in front, a strong column, 
by the Lordello road, was to take the enemy in 
flank and rear. Those who were acquainted with 
the kind of troops with whom he had to engage, 
expected a brilliant day; for as they always dis- 
persed to look for cover as soon as they found them- 
selves in fire, a column so manoeuvring would have 
raised a confusion not to be easily remedied. 

Every thing was ready to move on to the attack, 
when, although the appointed hour had passed, 
the ships were observed to be far to the southward, 
with a north-easterly wind. The sailors, from 
discontent, had refused to obey their officers — this 
caused some delay. The marshal then moved on, 
and the height was taken. The Miguelites fought 
well ; they were well entrenched, and stone walls 
favoured them at every step. Day was closing fast, 
and no flanking column appeared. Solignac found 
himself awkwardly situated, for he had made his 
front attack purposely with few troops : the enemy 
clubbed fast Towards the dusk of the evening, 
as he had maintained the gained ground, he sent a 
small force to reconnoitre the fort Castello do 
Queijo, under the command of Major Rangel, in 
the hope that it might have been abandoned in 
consequence of the thundering cannonade by 
Sartorius. This detachment was received by a 
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sharp fire of musketry and hand grenades, and with 
difficulty, after night-fall, escaped being cut off 
on its retreat. 

At eight o'clock the marshal abandoned the 
Monte Castro; and the troops, to the astonishment 
of all quiet obserrers, returned to their quarters in 
the city, unaccompanied by some hundreds of pri- 
soners. It had been a very smart affair, in which 
Solignac had learned, not only that he had tough 
work on hand, bat that he had many very extraor- 
dinary difficulties to combat The liberals lost 
252 ; 25 were officers. 

The marshal having been informed that the 
flanking column had been halted by the emperor, 
in consequence of his having received information 
that the enemy were moving in force threatening 
the city, he went to the palace, and in no measured 
terms expressed his chagrin and disappointment 
that such an unexpected interruption should have 
been given to bis operations ; that he would not 
take upon himself the whole of the responsibility 
with only half of the command ; and he was only 
pacified by the assurance that he should not be 
interfered with for the future. 

Accustomed to give utterance to his feelings, he 
made use of strong language in all societies; not an 
observation of which escaped being reported — " I 
never knew but one emperor a soldier, and that was 
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Napoleon,'' &c &c. This soon paved the way to 
his losing the emperor^s friendship, which he then 
most fully enjoyed. The little regret that was 
demonstrated round head quarters with regard to 
the fieulure of that sortie upon Monte Castro, created 
a suspicion that there had been a premeditated in- 
tention in the fidse report made to the emperor, 
and which had induced him to halt the column. 
Solignac henceforward gave up all idea of advanc- 
ing into the country without an increase of force. 

Saldanha having now arrived, and being a great 
favourite with the army and with the inhabitants of 
Oporto, the different parties began to intrigue 
more than ever. It seemed as though discord was 
disseminating her poison on all sides. A list 
of the different views of the followers of their 
favourite chiefs may not be uninteresting, but it 
must be understood that the chiefs whose cause 
they so voluntarily espoused were entirely ignorant 
of the machinations on their behalf. 

1. Constitutionalists — Queen and Charter; Don 
Pedro Regent 2. Constitutionalists — Nothing but 
Queen and Charter; no Pedro. 3. Constitution^ 
alists — Queen and one Chamber; no Pedro, no 
Peers. 4. Pedroites — Pedro absolute ; neither 
Queen nor Constitution. 5. Miguelites — Let the 
Queen marry her uncle (or the D • . . • take 
her). 6. Ultra Liberals — Cups of coffee for the 
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whole Royal Family. 7. Ministerialists — Out 
with Solignac; he won't force the lines. 8. 
SoHpnacs — Out with the Ministry ; they are asses. 
9. Saldanhists — Queen and Constitution; neither 
Pedro nor Solignac. 10. Terceiras — Up to-day, 
down to-morrow; any thing for success. 11* 
Amalffamists — General amnesty, with English 
influence. 12. Amalgamists — General Amnesty, 
with French influence. 13. Terrorists — We are 
all lost ; they certainly will get in. 14. Capitulat- 
ists — Make terms, with or without Queen or 
Charter, Pedro or Miguel — give us peace, with 
good will to all men who are not revolution- 
spinners. 

The adherents to these different parties were 
numerous; hence anecdotes without foundation, 
expressions reported that had never been thought 
of, much less uttered, abounded at every turn, 
amongst the little clubs of the important and 
speculatively consulting faces to be seen in the 
streets and squares. But, when the signal-bell 
tolled one, they were alert; two, they armed; 
three, ^^turn out;'^ and they rushed along the 
streets to the lines for the general defence, 
fighting like heroes, and most enthusiastically 
shouting, " Viva Do5a Maria Segunda ! Viva a 
Constitui9ao ; morra Dom Miguel !" 

Provisions of the most ordinary description were 
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becoming every day dearer, and were with dif- 
ficulty procured. Some respectable families^ 
although they had been provident at the com- 
mencement of the siege, were reduced at this 
period to the necessity of purchasing the rations 
which had been distributed to the English soldiers 
in salt fish, and which the men were in the habit of 
selling that they might buy wine. Cats and dogs 
were dainties on which the French and Belgian 
troops often regaled themselves, laughing at die 
squeamish prejudices of others. A Frenchman 
seeing a sleek cat sunning itself in an open win- 
dow in the Rua do Santo Ouvidio, seized her, and 
was in the act of putting lier into his corn bag, when 
the old woman of the house flew at him, and both 
she and her pet fought, tooth and nail, with such 
success, that puss escaped, and monsieur went 
away swearing for the loss of bis supper. 

There were instances of horse-flesh having been 
sold ; but the want of forage for such a length of time, 
and of course disease in the animal, — for if not dis- 
eased he would have been worth more money alive — 
produced a most miserably-looking lean flesh, which 
could deceive few people ; designedly none bought 
it, for rice and sugar, and even salt fish, were to 
be had by some exertion, and for high prices. 
Wine of the best quality was plentiful during the 
whole period, and checked the more active pro- 
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gress of cholera. Bread was unknown in the shops 
for a time, and was always sold at a price too 
extravagant for the greater part of the population. 
No humane person could then witness unmoved 
the wretched poverty that pervaded families who 
had hitherto only known affluence ; thousands 
suffered hunger, particularly those females who 
had formerly lived by embroidery, millinery^ 
lining hats, binding shoes, or dressing flax ; these 
were now reduced to beggary, sickness, and death. 
They closed their doors and groaned in misery. 

At this dreadful crisis a few foreign merchants 
commenced issuing an economical soup, intended 
solely to keep life in a crowd of beggars that fre- 
quented the streets. The more affluent Portuguese 
immediately followed the noble example, and the 
subscription for that purpose became general : and 
so well was this plan organised, so wholesome and 
so palatable was the food thus prepared, that many 
of the respectable families of artisans were supplied 
with it — the number of rations delivered at one 
period amounted to 6000 daily. Colonel Sorell, 
the British consul, having previously personally 
subscribed, likewise gave a considerable sum out of 
funds that he had received from England for chari- 
table purposes ; and the remainder of those funds 
he distributed amongst the poor of all the parishes. 
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Many who bad been sinking fast were thus re- 
stored to health and strength. 

The bombardment was now carried on system- 
atically at the most inconvenient hours. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon, when the Portuguese 
generally dine; at ten at night; next day at two 
in the morning, or at the hour of going to mass ; 
continuing so at irregular intervals, that it might 
be unexpected. The house to which the emperor 
had removed was their constant object of aim, but 
it was beyond their range: his neighbours were 
the sufferers. Seven shells were frequently seen 
in the air at the same moment. Very young 
children would stand at the windows and dispute 
one with the other, M'hether the progressive hissing 
was of a shot or shell, and then would run within ; 
boys in the streets would throw themselves on 
their faces while the shell not far distant from 
them would burst, and then they would run 
laughing to examine the splinters. All had 
become familiarised with the hourly danger, and 
some suffered through want of caution. Jlaw« 
hides had been adopted as a safeguard against the 
falling bombs by strewing them three deep on the 
upper room floors; but they were quickly aban- 
doned, in most cases, from the fear of cholera, 
which their strong smell was likely to produce ; and 
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some very rapid deaths were attributed to that 
cause. With all this, dinners and evening parties, 
amongst the more opulent, never ceased, though 
the «ore feeling with which this was observed by 
some of the desperately oppressed poor, became, 
at one period, an alarming consideration : the 
benevolent authors of the economical soup-society 
brought them to think with moderation. 

The enemy became more active in fortifying 
their lines, particularly near the coast; and it was 
evident that the main object of their operations 
was now reduced to prevent the disembarkation of 
provisions. There had been a singular apathy, on 
the part of the besieged, in allowing the enemy so 
to improve their fortifications with impunity. This 
had often been represented at head-quarters, and 
the answer invariably was, ^^ Let them raise bat- 
teries, we will take them ;" but they were soon in 
a state of perfection not to have been taken by the 
whole army of Oporto; for never were redoubts 
more beautifully regular, or more efficiently con- 
structed. Every material was at hand for the pur- 
pose, as were thousands of working peasantry with 
their tools ; and, as no molestation was offered, it 
could not be astonishing that those works should be 
80 well built 

The position of Monte Castro, which the marshal 
had possession of on the 24!th of January, was now 

I 
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completely fortified by tlie Miguelites, and much 
blame wu attached to the head-quarters for having 
permitted it. Another battery, Seralve«, was like- 
wise erected in a position to be very prejudicial. 
The Pedroites appeared determined, like the snake 
with its head in a hole, not to see their danger, 
allowing themselTes to be scourged at will. 

Saldanha came forward; he took the superin- 
tendence of the whole left of the line, covering the 
landing-place audits communications with the city. 
His exertions on this occasion have never been 
sufficiently appreciated. He deserved every credit 
for his activity and perseverance in forming those 
lines which afterwards became the salvation of the 
cause. Having very slender means, with an admir- 
able coup d'ait he took advantage of the natural 
position of the ground, intersected by agricultnnd 
stone walls ; choosing those whose salient and re- 
entering angles gave a cross fire. He hastily raised 
a footing or banquette behind them, and dug deep 
trenches in their front; a ojvered way communi- 
cated across the plain to the light-house, and to the 
outlying lines and pickets. 

A circumstance not generally known should here 
be mentioned. As soon as the lines were projected 
the want of peasantry to work in them was supplied 
by the soldiers; and each man who dug in the 
trenches received a gratification of six vintems a 
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day. It was a very impolitic allowance which 
oould not be discontinued ; therefore, from the 
length of the siege, and the impoverished state of 
the treasury, it afterwards caused no trifling embar- 
rassment. What a drawback upon the energy of 
the Pedroites was their having thus to counterba- 
lance the innumerable resources of their enemies ! 

Saldanha gave another proof of his skill in mili- 
tary defence. The mistake of having allowed the 
position of Monte Castro to be so strongly fortified 
could only be partially remedied; and he did it by 
erecting a superb redoubt commanding a cross fire ; 
this was called the Pinhal, or Saldanha's battery. 
The locality was admirably chosen, and prevented 
the total annihilation of the extreme left, the gain- 
ing the Senhora da Luz by the enemy, and the 
completion of their views of cutting off the supplies 
by sea. 

Previous to his arrival, every difficulty had been 
raised and opposed to the formation of works de- 
fensively; and every facility had been permitted 
offensively. Although the liberals had no hard- 
working peasantry for this labour, their army 
being chiefly composed of mechanics, to whom it 
was irksome, and who made little progress ; yet, his 
popularity, the confidence he had gained in the 
minds of the lower classes, did wonders ; none but 
the favourite Saldanha could have made such active 
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pioneers of such a people. He lost seven car* 
penters before he had completed half his works, for 
they were always under a skirmishing fire, and they 
were frequently obliged to lay down their working 
tools, and take to arms to maintain their ground* 
The more so, as this Pinhal battery was marked 
out on this side by, and dose vpcn^ a thick pine 
grove, in which the enemy's skirmishers often 
mounted the trees, the bettor to command the work* 
ing parties when firing at them. As palisades 
were required, this grove was cleared, and its ap* 
proach was opened for defence; there was an enemy'*s 
battery, *^ Ervilha," at half musket shot distance. 

He likewise built the Pastelleiro battery, and 
he showed great judgment in the erection of several 
outworks en fleche^ which were advanced in the 
intervals and weaker parts of the lines, and were 
of the greatest utility iu the subsequent attacks. It 
is to be hoped that the name of the engineer who 
assisted him will be made known. 

It was now that the two armies began to know 
their ground. This was the really important part 
of the defensive lines ; where nature had g^ven no 
advantage, and where all had to be effected by art; 
mere agricultural fields. Some of the English in 
Oporto, although civilians, had very early in the 
day attained a competent knowledge of what was a 
military position, and the possibilities of successful 
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attack and defence. It was no uncommon thing to 
hear very just observations made by them, which 
were sometimes likely to be prejudicial^ by their 
anticipating projected movements. This ground 
had, from the first, been pointed out by several 
persons, whose judgment was purposely discou- 
raged by false arguments ; for if the Pedroites did 
not feel themselves sufficiently strong in numbers 
to occupy such extent of lines, those observations» 
publicly made in a place so filled with spies, might 
have been carried to an enemy, evidently only 
learning their trade, and might thus have awakened 
the sleeping wolf. 

Great must have been the ignorance of the 
Miguelite generals, on the commencement of the 
siege, in making so many useless attacks, and in the 
night, upon the strong points of Monte Pedral and 
the Antas ; when, with so numerous an army, led 
on by a dashing leader, the cutting off the Foz at 
that time, would only have been the work of three 
hours. Had they advanced, despising the cul-de-sac 
^eam, by an echellon from their right, their left 
refused, and supported by a strong reserve ; their 
superior cavalry covering the flank of the move- 
ment ; their work would have been done, and 
they could then have made their approaches, and 
completely invested the city, which would have 
fallen without an assault. 
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They, at that time, adctUated too much oo tbe 
certainty of takii^ the town in any way, however 
awkwardly attempted ; or, great indeed must bare 
been their respect for the tactica and energy of the 
liberal generals, not to have commenced eartier in 
nuking that a part of their plan of operations : 
they were deterred from making the movement by 
the fear of being taken in flank by men who 
scarcely commanded eight thousand troops. And 
here the author begs pardon of tbe Pedroite 
generals, for his very flippant observations, with 
regard to their system of sorties ; as they had, 
most assuredly, the designed effect of impressing 
the enemy with respect. 

When the Miguelitee did decide upon bo ma- 
noeuvring, it was only after they had Btrengdiened 
their own left and centre, by defensive lines; bnt, 
as they had already been several Umes beaten, that 
precautionary measure created a suspicion amongst 
their own troops, that the Pedroite army in Oporto 
were not the mere haadfiil of rebels they had been 
described to be ; or else, why so much care in works 
of defence ? The morale of their numerouB army, 
from that circumstance, received a severe shodi. 
Such are the attendant evils, where tbe complicated 
machinery is only moved by the artificial impulse 
of the mwnent, and not by military discipline. 

General Torres, in the command of the Serra 
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Convenl^ received a most insolent letter from 
General Lemos, who commanded the Miguelites 
in Villa Nova, and he sent an answer such as might 
have been expected from a soldier, when invited to 
abandon his duty and his post. 

Don Miguel's people had behaved with consi«- 
derable irregularity in Braga, particularly some of 
those placed near to their master's person; the 
Count Barbacena endeavoured to put a stop to such 
conduct Nothing less could have been expected 
from a nobleman, who, during the whole of the Pen- 
insular war, evinced all the qualities requisite in a 
soldier and a gentleman. His adherence to Don 
Miguel's party was natural in him ; for he always 
strongly upheld the privileges of his class. He had 
long been the main prop upon which the Miguelite 
cause rested, in every thing relating to military 
matters. Those who knew him during the war 
were weU convinced that he, of all others, would 
never swerve from the line of conduct he had once 
marked out for himself as his duty. 

Santa Martha was suddenly dismissed from the 
command of the Miguelite army. There had been 
a council of war, in which he expressed his decided 
opinion, that terms of capitulation should be offered 
such as the besieged could accept. Don Miguel's 
answer to this opinion was, the naming the Count 
San Lorenzo as commander-in-chief. He thus lost 
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one of the most effecdre generak he bad hitlierto 
shown. 

The dme had arrired, vheit it was to be tried, 
whether Saldanba could as well defend, as he could 
construct, the batteries of bis command. On the 
3rd of March, a man from Villa Nova, then living 
in the town, whose brother had emigrated to the 
Miguelites by the emperor's orders, received in- 
formation that Saldanha'g position was to be 
attacked next morning — because a corporal of the 
lOth regiment bad that day deserted, and bad 
informed them that the new battery had not a guo 
laid. This Villa-Nova man enjoyed the emperor's 
confidence, and could approach Mm at all hours. 
He hastened to the palace, and found that the 
emperor had retired for the eight ; yet he was re- 
ceived, and having made his report, an aide-de- 
camp was sent to inform Saldanha of the projected 
attack. 

There are no creatures more cunnin 
certain class of Porluguese : here was oni 
Fearful that some accident or intrigue m 
mischievously against his favourite genei 
affair, although so important to the publi 
instead of returning home, he set out o 
Foz, where the general then was. He a^ 
his report, and orders were given to place 
just then arrived, in the battery, but to m 
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The aide-de-camp arrived, but all had been already 
prepared. 

At day-break next morning, the enemy made a 
false attack on the right of the lines, but heavy 
columns soon appeared moving on Saldanha's posi- 
tion. He had three strong points of defence ; the 
batteries of the Pastelleiro, the Pinhal, and the 
Senhora da Luz. The intermediate spaces, all 
cavalry ground, were filled up with the thin line of 
a few, but chosen, troops ; amongst which were 
noted Pacheco's 10th, Major Shaw*s regiment, 
both of whom had often distinguished themselves, 
some young men of a better class, called English 
riflemen, who had come out as volunteers, the 
12th Ca9adores, and Major Rangel's '* moveable " 
battalion. 

The Miguelites came rushing on in the certainty 
of taking the gunless battery. The first column 
was allowed to approach ^^ until the buttons could 
be distinguished*' according to Saldanha's orders, 
when they were received with such discharges of 
grape shot that they fell back on their second 
column, and great confasion and carnage were the 
result. A wicked attempt was made on the 
interval between the Pastelleiro and the Pinhal, 
the weakest pointy well supported by their cavalry^ 
The Fleche dos Mortos was well fought for, when 
the brave Scot charged, and his foe gave way. 

i8 
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Colonel Paeheco fought as he had always been 
accustomed to do, and Colonel Fonseca, in the 
defence of the Luz, sent some rockets among 
their columns, when the affair ended in their 
leaving the whole field unusually covered with 
killed and some of their wounded ; the loss of the 
liberals 158, including 17 officers. 

A demonstration was made at the same time on 
the Serra convent, but the enemy soon retired; it 
had been bombarded all the preceding night. Count 
San Lorenfo had enough on his hands — the Serra 
convent, and the right and left of the lines at the 
same moment. The corporal who had deserted to 
the enemy, and had given true information, re- 
ceived the punishment due to his treachery; he 
was summarily shot, after the action was over, 
by his newly adopted friends, for having, as they 
supposed, intentionally deceived them. 

The British naval officers had often unpleasant 
duties in carrying out flags of truce ; being liable 
to be insolently received by the one party, and 
to be shot at, through mistake, when returning, by 
the other. They were likewise annoyed by the 
women's war of abuse which was carried on be- 
tween the outposts of the contending parties on 
the banks of the river. This mutual reviling was 
kept up in all its varieties at the extent of the 
voices of hundreds, aided by speaking-trumpets; 
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and as it continued the greater part of the night, 
was a perfect nuisance from the din of nonsense, 
and even dangerous to passengers travelling the 
road by the side of the river ; as the irritated Mi- 
guelites were ever on the watch, and a shower of 
bullets threatened the least moving object at half 
musket shot. 

Lord George Paulet commanded one of the 
King's ships in the river ; he had been upwards 
of a year and a half on that station, and was re- 
spected by all parties, whether Pedroites or 
Miguelites, English or Portuguese families ; during 
the greatest scarcity of provisions he supplied 
many of his countrymen with presents of whatever 
he was enabled to procure on the left bank of the 
Douro; he would not see them in want, though 
when the request was made, he was obliged as a 
British officer, and in obedience to positive orders, 
to refuse supplying the emperor ; it was a painful 
obligation, and he lamented it — it was a duty, and 
he fulfilled it. 

Now it was that Don Pedro found himself 
assailed by unheard-of difficulties. A powerful 
and numerous army surrounded him from without; 
disease and famine, shot and shell, with every 
kind of intrigue harassed him and his troops within; 
the enemy's works daily encroached upon the city 
— the wounded, the widow, and the ^ orphan at 
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erery step met his eye, and his table and his 
soirees were clouded by dismal countenances ; the 
ministry outrageously demanded that Solignac 
should take the field; he as coolly answered that 
nothing was more easy than to do so, burying four 
or five thousand men for the glory of the cause, and 
laying down his arms with the remainder ; for, that 
he had neither ammunition nor transport— he could 
neither fight nor run away. 

It was said that the British authority. Colonel 
Sorell, having formed an opinion that the place 
could not hold out any longer, had proposed to the 
emperor that he should enter into terms with Don 
Miguel if they should be listened to. Don Pedro 
declared his resolution to abide by the result of the 
siege, and to the last extremity. This interference 
was unfortunate, for on subsequent occasions, when 
advice might have been influentially useful, it was 
received with suspicion, and Don Pedro subjected 
himself to the accusation of ^^ Obstinacy/^ It was 
likewise ill-timed ; for the Bar, that had been for 
many weeks impassable, by a sudden change of 
weather admitted the landing of a portion of 
ammunition and provisions. 

On the 24th of March another attack was made 
on the right of the line, but the enemy soon showed 
that the chief object of the day would be Saldanha's 
position of the Pastelleiro and Pinhal batteries. 
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The liberals had commenced fortifying the Antas; 
the Miguelites marched upon that point and took 
it, when they quickly destroyed the works. By 
telegraphic signals, very ably established and 
worked by Santa Rita throughout the whole length 
of the line, it was reported that Saldanha ^had 
already force in his front, preparing to attack him ; 
therefore the Pedroites on the right very properly 
rested on their arms, until that affair should be 
decided. The Miguelites then endeavoured to 
get into the town of Foz by turning the Pinhal 
battery, and some of them did penetrate the lines 
of the liberals as far as the houses on the outskirts 
of it. They were driven back, and paid dearly 
for the attempt ; for their reserves were too far off 
to support their advanced troops, and their retreat 
was rendered disastrous by a spirited sortie from 
the redoubt they had despised, or rather say, had 
respected too much: allowing few of them to 
return to complain of having been so abandoned. 

So soon as it was known at head-quarters that 
the Miguelites had been beaten on the left, two 
columns were formed on the right, to retake the 
Antas. This was a difiBcult task, and was very well 
contested on both sides. Schwalbach commanded 
the right, Xavier, an excellent officer, commanded 
the left column. There was a great deal of to-and- 
fro fighting, in which the English battalion, crowded 
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upon by superior numbers, lost die services of 
Major Sadler, and were thrown into some confusion ; 
Schwalbach, getting up in good order, freed their 
flanks, and they returned to the charge, and the 
Miguelites were driven back to their trenches. 
Three squadrons of cavalry protected their retreat, 
and even threatened Schwalbach's column ; but the 
lancers and the mounted guides were alert ; they 
made a demonstration, and the affiiir was ended. 
The head-quarter aides-de-camp had enough to do 
that day, and worked well. Bernardo de Sa was 
amongst the wounded ; the loss of the Pedroites 
being two hundred and thirty-six, including twenty- 
nine officers. Independent of sixty-three prison- 
ers that were brought in, the enemy left the field 
numerously covered with their dead. 

Notwithstanding the able attentions of Doctcnr 
Jebb, who had long served during the Peninsular 
war, and was established in private practice in 
Oporto, Major Sadler died of his very severe 
wounds; the regret amongst the English and 
Portuguese in this loss of an amiable and brave 
man, was universal ; his Portuguese host wept for 
him as though he had been his own son. It may 
be well here to record the severe wound received 
by Mr. Wright, a British merchant, and the ability 
of Dr. Jebb. Mr. Wright was sitting in his dining 
room, when he was struck by an eighteen-pound 
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shot : fortunately, his medical friend was near the 
spot where it happened. He had to take out the 
arm, at the socket of the shoulder; part of the 
blade-bone, at the back; to close the lower jaw, 
split at the chin with the loss of two teeth ; and to 
cure a wound in the head. As his lady was in 
England, he was immediately carried to the English 
private hospital; to his falling into such good 
hands, and to the not having had the too hind 
attentions of a most affectionate wife, may be 
ascribed his survival after the severest wound that 
had happened during the siege. In eleven weeks 
he went over the Bar on his way to England. 

From the want of proper accommodations and 
stores, even of bedding, and from the bad quality 
of the food, the wounded of the liberal army, 
crowded as they were in the hospitak, had suffered 
exceedingly. The cases of amputation had been 
particularly unfortunate ; there was not even a 
possibility of separating them altogether from the 
fever wards. The extraordinary cure of Mr. 
Wright excited the attention of head quarters, and 
the. emperor sent a staff officer to make very hand- 
some offers to Dr. Jebb, but he declined them, 
alleging that he was a British officer. He was 
afterwards requested to name any situation in tlie 
medical department that might suit his views ; 
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bat he excused himself to the last The British 
officers never requested his aid in vain, as many 
of them are still living witnesses ; for he readily 
accompanied Doctor Alcock, when desired so to 
da Indeed, this latter gentleman he took to his 
own house, when labouring under very severe ill- 
ness ; and he was fortunate enough in curing seve- 
ral severe wounds received by the brave Major 
Shaw; and one through the throat, and another 
through the lip of a very gallant lad, Mr. Glynn, 
who was aide-de-camp to Sir Thomas Stubbs. 

Disease had broken out amongst the Miguelite 
troops, caused of course by excessive fatigue, and 
by their having been crowded in close huts in the 
woods, during the wet season. The deserters from 
their army, who from time to time came to Oporto, 
were the pictures of misery ; with pallid counte- 
nances, ragged uniforms, no linen, and so filthy, 
as to create horror. Even for weeks afterwards, 
when their uniform had been changed, they could 
have been picked out of the ranks by their squalid 
looks. 

The English brig Avon drove into the harbour, 
witli a signal of distress ; she fell into the hands 
of the Miguelites, who plundered and set fire to 
her, with yells of triumph, the British flag flying 
at her mast-head. But, whether her distress was 
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real, or only a pretence, to enable her to break 
the blockade with impunity, has been strongly 
questioned, as the reader has already heard. 

The most remarkable patience and forbearance 
from loud complaint under the severest sufferings 
were still witnessed in every street, at every step. 
It was melancholy to see a poor woman returning 
from the lines with her husband's dinner in a little 
basket covered by a clean white napkin. She wiped 
away the silent tear— " What is the matter?*' 
" He's gone ! he'll need no more of my cares — " 
and she held up the empty canteen that his comrades 
had preserved for her, hung down her sorrowful 
head, and proceeded to her sad dwelling, followed 
by a chubby boy, proudly adorned with the now 
useless cap and havresac, unconscious of his own 
loss, and careless of others' woes. 

Towards the latter part of the siege, very few 
females could be seen without the black silk hand- 
kerchief, which replaces that of white cambric or 
cotton on the head during the mourning for a 
father, a brother, or a husband. 

Pestilence carried off thousands of the poor 
people in the city, and many respectable ladies 
were killed by shot and shell under appalling 
circumstances. Fire-wood was become very scarce ; 
coals were not to be bought; and here a mother 
would burst into tears, when unable to prepare the 
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necessary warm liquids for her little children, 
already covered with scorbutic eruptions, the effect 
of their having been fed for so many months on salt 
provisions. The poor innocents were beguiled for 
awhile with boiled rice, sweetened with sugar, and 
made to look pretty and rich by being coloured 
with saffron ; but they soon rejected this insipid 
food, with, "no, good mama, bread ! bread !" 
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It was in the end of March and the beginning 
of April that the Bar opened, and provisions had 
entered, but only to be obtained by the wealthy. 
This, however, was a trifling consolation even to 
them, suffering as they were under the daily des- 
truction caused by the Gaya battery, now bristling 
with artillery, on a hill close to the river, and com- 
pletely commanding every street in the town. The 
occupation of this post by the liberals had been a 
&vourite scheme of Colonel Hare's, and might 
easily have been effected by a small number of 
men, throwing up sufficiently strong works, which 
there was no difficulty at that time in erecting, 
because the Pedroites occupied both sides of the 
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river, and had numerous peasantry at their com- 
mand. He likewise earnestly advised their taking 
possession of a large country house, at half distance 
from the Gava hill to the Serra convent, and sur- 
rounded by a strongly-built garden wall ; thus 
forming three points of defence, with a cross fire, 
sufficient to have prevented the entrance of the 
enemy into Villa Nova, the consequent loss of the 
Company*s wines, and the severest part of the bom- 
bardment on the city. His plans were not 
adopted for reasons already stated: indeed, what 
more could have been done with so few troops ? 

This Gaya hill was now fortified by the Miguel- 
ites, and a most destructive fire was opened upon 
the unfortunate inhabitants. The artillerymen 
had particular bouses pointed out to them. At 
Mr. Cooper's, on the wall, a shell was thrown into 
a small room filled with several captains of British 
merchant ships ; they were fortunate in being able 
to escape ; the furniture was completely destroyed. 
\ The fire from this battery was the terror of the 
town for several days, even weeks. Some artillery 
were placed commanding a cross-fire upon it, at 
the Bishop's Palace, which, although often pre- 
viously recommended as a position for defence, 
had been considered as sacred, and was not occu- 
pied. From that point the Gaya was frequently 
most destructively cleared ; so much so, that 
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latterly the artillerymen never remained in it 
any length of time; they loaded by stealth, and 
ran as soon as the guns were fired. Both parties 
had become very expert in throwing shells. 

The enemy, at this period, made active move- 
ments, and several slight skirmishings took place : 
but there appeared to be little energy, and no 
definite object beyond that of keeping up the 
spirits of the troops, and of drawing off their 
attention from the difficulty of the enterprise. 
Indeed their invention of manoeuvre must have 
become very nearly exhausted. 

The situation of the liberals had been so critical 
while the Bar was closed by a raging sea, that 
there was only one barrel of gunpowder in the arsenal, 
though many barrels of sand were conducted from 
place to place with all the customary precautions ; 
but now landing of provisions and even of troops 
in small numbers, was carried on with surprising 
activity, although under circumstances of incre- 
dible difficulty. The foreign merchants had large 
quantities of the former consigned to them; be- 
cause, with an enterprising spirit, for which they 
did not receive due credit, they had imported every 
thing necessary for a city so long isolated from the 
commercial world, and thus enabled the garrison 
to hold out. However, from the necessity of the 
times, and the great risks the property incurred, 
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the prices of those articles were of course consi- 
derably raised, and enabled them to pay the boat- 
men, who chose to expose their lives in the arduous 
duty of bringing them ashore, at very extravagant 
premiums. As much as seven pounds a night 
were individually gained. On dark nights, under 
shot, shell, and musketry, did these hardy fellows 
cross a raging surf amidst the thickly studded, 
prominent, and sunken rocks of this very danger- 
ous coast. 

The Castle of Foz protected those operations, 
and a constantly well- directed fire was kept up 
for that purpose by Colonel Fonseca. (At the age 
of fifteen, this gentleman commenced his military 
career as aid-de-camp to Sir Robert WilsOn ; his 
subsequent services may be traced through every 
campaign in which the Portuguese troops have 
been engaged.) Colonel Fonseca, besides the pro- 
tection he thus gave to the landing of provisions 
and other stores, often assisted at the hand-barrows, 
to encourage the men engaged in the very labo- 
rious and dangerous duties. With the troops that 
example was necessary^ as they have strong preju- 
dices against being employed as carriers. The fire 
of shot, shell, and musketry ceased from night-fall 
to two or three in the morning. A Miguelite 
battery on the south side sandy point was esta- 
blished within pistol-shot of the Castle ; and, raised 
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-'with sand, it defied the heaviest artillery of the 
liberals, — the daily or nightly loss being care- 
fully concealed. Severe punishment as malhados 
followed disclosures of that nature. The graves 
were easily dug. 

The Miguelite artillery officers committed an 
extraordinary error in bombarding the castle of 
Foz from the left bank of the Douro. They threw 
some hundreds of shells, but they all fell into the 
ditch, and in the neighbourhood beyond the castle. 
As the smoke and dust from the explosions ap- 
peared, in the direct line at that distance, to arise 
from the edifice, (for they could never have taken 
a cross view of the falling bombs,) they continued 
the same elevation, and only one shell actually 
fell within the castle. Astonished at the little 
impression they had made, they brought down the 
famous piece of artillery called papa malhados, or 
Joao Paolo Cordeiro, and filling shells with molten 
iron, they threw them with it, point blank at the 
walls, and thus did great damage: yet only 
three men were killed in the castle during these 
operations. 

A singular circumstance must be mentioned 
here. To the north of the Douro there were 
five Miguelite batteries, and to the south there 
were three batteries ; some with five, none with 
less than three guns each: all these, with mus- 
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ketry, kept up a continued fire on those people 
who were engaged in the work of disembarkation ; 
yet, strange to tell, only three boatmen belonging 
to the Foz, so employed, were killed on the water, 
and three others as they were idling about the 
streets. As this will appear incredible to many 
who witnessed the constant firing, and who then 
believed the horrible accounts of the killed and 
wounded, invented by the boatmen that they 
might be able to keep the golden harvest to them- 
selves, it may be well to give the names of those 
who were so killed. — Manoel das Colheres, 
Joaquim Violla, Antonio Pao Secco, on the 
water; Antonio Tremelega, Antonio Brazileiro, 
and Jose da Costa, walking about the streets. It 
is true that of those who belonged to Oporto 
town, fresh water sailors, watermen attracted by 
the enormous gains, many were drowned by 
swamping their boats on the surf from want of 
dexterity, as they crossed the Bar ; and a few were 
killed and wounded by musketry from the battery 
established on the Cabedello ; but these casualties 
were really far below the number reported, for the 
watermen^ if not so adroit as the Foz fishermen in 
the management of their boats beyond the river, 
were, from equally interested motives, quite as 
expert in exaggeration of their losses. 

The British naval authorities facilitated personal 
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interviews between the general officers of the two 
contending parties, in the hope of their being able 
to bring about some amicable arrangement of diffe- 
rences, as both appeared to be completely tired of 
theif nearly twelve-months warfare. 

Don Miguel's advisers, as well as Don Pedro 
and Sblignac, connived at those meetings, which 
took place frequently between Saldanha, on the 
part of the Pedroites, and Lemos, Torrebello, and 
Bahia, on the part of the Miguelites. The con- 
trast between the frankness of Pedro in allowing 
Saldanha to confer alone^ and the suspicious atten- 
dance of two staff officers on Lemos is worthy of 
notice. These meetings ceased, for nothing could 
be effected, as neither would cede tlie disputed 
point, the right to the throne. It was perfectly 
amusing, afterwards, to hear it said, that Saldanha 
had been severely brought to account by the 
marshal ; that he had threatened to bring him to 
a court martial for having had secret communi- 
cations with the enemy. Even the emperor spoke 
of it in a vague way of reprehension to some ordi- 
nary people. He and his counsellors must have 
bad a very indifferent opinion of the Portonian 
intellects. But who can calculate on facts, igno- 
rant of the motives and of the secret machinery 
which biassed all their steps in the peculiar situa- 
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tion in which they thus found themselves, liable 
as they were to a thousand misrepresentations ? 

As provisions for the more wealthy inhabitants 
now appeared in the markets, the hopes of all 
were raised; for it was evident that the town 
could not be taken by assault with such troops 
as the Miguelites, who had never retained posses- 
sion of one of the most distant batteries. In their 
attacks, they always came up d la Franfoise in 
masses, and when they found themselves within 
fifty or thirty yards of the trenches, they generally 
dispersed, each man looking out for cover, and 
then firing away his ammunition as fast as he 
could, often without any aim at alL They ap- 
peared to have been taught, by their repeated 
failures, to stop at a certain regulated distance. 
There was no crowding on, no mounting on each 
other's shoulders; and as to their ladders, they 
were never brought near enough to be elevated: 
besides, their attacks were invariably made toa 
indefinitely upon several points at the same time, 
and they had not learned that the heaviest columns 
cannot force the thin line of musketry of disciplined 
troops when not bearing upon one focus ; and here 
entrenchments supplied the place of discipline. 
Nothing but the necessity of some explanation 
of the extraordinary enigma, how such superior 
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numbers never gained a single advantage in their 
attacks on the town, during this celebrated siege, 
can excuse tlie presumption of these observations. 

A new source of uneasiness arose by the 
Miguelites having commenced a cross fire upon 
the upper part of the town, which had hitherto 
been less subject to the bombardment. They had 
established a battery on the Covello. This height 
was close upon the town, and threatened deplo* 
rable destruction. Considerable disconterrt was 
very reasonably expressed that the apathy of head 
quarters should permit the enemy to occupy an 
isolated position almost within the defensive lines. 
It was observed to be a salient angle from their 
lines, flanked by two gorges with high ground on 
its proper right, already in the possession of the 
liberals; and the same to the left,, not occupied 
by either party, but easily to be gained by a rush 
at the moment of attack. On the 9th of April, 
ten minutes were given for the operation ; and, 
being very cleanly done, from the first shot fired, 
to the Vivas given as they took possession, seven 
minutes and a half were spent. 

The movement had been kept a perfect secret, 
and the surprise was complete. The next morning, 
as had been expected, the enemy made a serious 
attempt to regain it with a heavy column ; but, 
during the night, with greater activity than usual, 
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there bad been thrown up a more concentrated, 
though an irregular, work, with the materials found 
on the ground, and which bad been previously 
employed by the Mig^elites. It had been attacked 
at night-fall, the better to favour the working par- 
ties after it might be taken : and thus be ready for 
effective defence at day-break. The enemy 
attacked vigourowly, and were twice repulsed ; but 
they could not force it, obstinately defended as it 
was by Pacheco with the 10th regiment. He was 
one of the best officers in the service, ; and his 
regiment was distinguished in almost every action. 
The Pedroites lost one hundred and seventy-eight, 
killed and wounded, of whom nineteen were officers. 
This was a very necessary and a very pretty 
affair ; and Don Pedro was as proud of it, as, it 
was evident, the Miguelites were sore upon the 
subject ; for they kept a constant skirmishing there 
for several days afterwards; but, with all their 
exertions, they never again trod that g^und. 
When it was taken, a staff officer came in haste to 
ask what was to be done ; ** Throw up works,^ 
said the Marshal — ** the materials ? " — " Those 
the enemy left behind, you did not give them time 
to carry them off." It was not so defensible against 
an attack on the reversed side, where the enemy 
possessed walls and cottages, from which they 
constantly ppured a galling fire. 
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The intrigues against Sartorius had long been 
brewing; he was generally spoken of with dissatis* 
faction ; and, in Portugal, what more was neces- 
sary to weaken his authority; the more so, as he 
had not funds to satisfy the demands of his brave, 
but riotous, English sailors ? How, then, could he 
have kept up the discipline of his fleet ? He had 
been required to perform impossibilities ; not only 
in destroying an immensely superior force, but even 
in making the enemy fight, whether they were 
inclined to it or not. Captain Napier was invited 
to take the command ; but he declared he would 
not do so without' the entire concurrence of Sar- 
torius, who, however, now most anxiously desired 
to resign. 

Solignacwas not more exempted from intrigues; 
his correspondence to and from France, even his 
letters to his lady, were intercepted and read ; and 
an attempt was made of a more serious nature, 
which, in its results, might have involved a very 
murderous scene. The commissioners of the parish 
districts, who were petty tradesmen, were told by 
an authority to collect their companies, and to go 
in front of the palace, shouting out ^' death to 
SoUgnac." They desired to receive written in- 
structions, which having been refused, this absurd 
plot was discovered, and measures taken to pacify 
Solignac. It was a sharp-edged tool they had 
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played with. Colonel du Vergier was a man of 
very strong mind ; he was the the chef d^etat 
major, much beloved by the Portuguese troops, for 
his mild behaviour to them in quarters, and for his 
gallant conduct in the field ; and be was adored by 
the French officers and soldiers. Had the affair 
broken out as was intended, periiaps with no other 
view tlian to get rid of Solignac, then too near the 
emperor, Colonel du Vergier would have created 
aa awful moment in Oporto. 

Colonel Sorell, the British consul, was played 
upon by a very filthy trick : a confidential letter^ 
half- written, to Lord Palmerston, was stolen from 
his office, and, within the hour, translated to the 
emperor. How nauseous the reflection that any maa 
could so outrage the laws of honour^ and every 
feeling which is valuable in society. 

Colonel Bacon had now given umbrage to the 
higher authorities by his importunities for appoint- 
ments for his regiment, and by resistance to the 
arrangements they wished to make with regard to 
his command. He very frequently talked of re- 
signing, but he was too useful to the service, and 
was pacified. All these unpleasant circumstances 
were melancholy considerations in the minds of 
quiet people, then become wearied with the so long 
protracted siege and civil war. 

Don Miguel at length arrived to review his 
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troops. A lieutenant of artillery had laid his guns, 
and every thing was prepared to fire, the instant 
the waving plumes should pass the spot at calcu- 
lated distance. At that moment, the emperor rode 
up to the battery ; therefore, according to the Por- 
tuguese etiquette, the lieutenant dared not to fire 
his guns, without asking leave. Upon his doing so, 
the emperor answered, " If my brother is there, no,*" 
and moved on. Those words saved Don Miguel ; 
for the officer, as the head quarters returned down 
the line, fired one gun, which killed a man near, 
and wounded a woman at a distance from, Don 
Miguel. 

This review, as was expected, renovated the 
vigour of the Miguelite army ; their shouts whilst 
it took place were astounding, and such as never 
before had been heard by the besieged. This 
royal visit had become absolutely necessary to keep 
their army together. Amongst their troops of the 
line considerable discontent had appeared, and the 
desertions from the militia to their homes, had« 
been increasing. Their out-post duty was chiefly 
performed by the volunteers, as a watchful safe- 
guard, to prevent many joining the Pedroites. 

On the left bank of the Douro, the subordination 
of their army had been destroyed. An order from 
an officer, of whatever rank, checking their devas- 
tations or disorders, was answered by an accusation 
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of disaffection to the cause of Don Miguel; and 
such was the general tendency to suspicion, that 
the proudest chief dared not to incur the slightest 
charge of that nature from the vilest individual. 

Nothing could be more horrible than the in- 
formations received from that part of the Miguelite 
army, of the wretched state of the sick and 
wounded ; without a sufficient number of surgeons^ 
tiiey were in a state of destitution perfectly Hot* 
tentot. After their atta^, the very severely 
wounded had, in more than one case, been removed 
in the carts of the already dead. This may appear 
exaggerated; it was but too well authenticated 
afterwards. *' He is dying, yet bring him in ; " — 
" No, he is dead, take him there ; " — were fiats of 
unpitying peasantry, forced to the irksome and 
dangerous work of clearing the field of battie, 
inwardly cursing those they were sent to succour. 

General Torres received the first premium for 
his gallant services in the island of Pico do Celeiro 
and Terceira, and for his defence of the convent 
of Serra do Pilar. Don Pedro created him Baroil 
do Pico do Celeiro. Another equally brave man, 
Schwalbach, was made Brigadier General His 
promotion gave rise to some paltry squibs against 
Solignac for having done this act of justice, long 
befiore universally desired. 

" What has been done by'SoHgnac ?** 
*< He made brigadier of Schwalbach !'^ 
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The liberal brig of war having been previously 
sunk in the river to avoid her being destroyed by 
the Miguelite batteries, she was now raised^ and 
an attempt was made to fit her out for sea. She 
was hardly on the top of the water, when the 
watchful enemy had erected a battery for her 
destruction. She was removed out of the line of 
fire before a g^n could be laid. This was four 
times repeated in the course of three days^ to the 
great amusement of the spectators, the crew work- 
ing incessantly in her. During the night she 
dropped down to the mouth of the river, and her 
commandant, Lieutenant Soares Franco, answered 
the enemy gun for gun as she crossed the Bar, 
towed out by Lieutenant Salter, a midshipman, 
and some English sailors, in the service of the 
Queen. She was piloted by Joaquim Luiz de 
Souza, who had often done extraordinary things 
of the kind ; this was altogether a daring act well 
executed. The midshipman was killed. 

The regiment of lancers had suffered severely 
during the winter months for want of forage. It 
was astonishing how those large, and many of 
them old, horses could have subsisted under such 
continued privations. They had latterly received 
some green forage; but still their improvement 
in condition was less perceptible than that of the 
French horses, coarser feeders. Colonel Bacon 
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had now got his regiment well in hand, and they 
promised to do effective service when occasion 
should offer. The Miguelites, who had perfect 
intelligence of every thing that took place in the 
town, had likewise raised a corps of lancers ; the 
officers were French, most magnificently dressed. 
It will cause surprise, though an unquestionable 
fact, that the cloth and lace for their uniforms 
were received from Oporto by regular order. 

From the middle of April to the end of May 
little worth recording took place, excepting the 
usual showers of shot and shell, the landing of 
provisions, and the fruitless attempts of the enemy 
to impede that duty. Their plan of starving the 
garrison had failed— their attacks were the de- 
struction of their own army — their bombardment 
was uselessly expensive : upon a calculation made, 
every shell thrown costing upwards of two pounds 
sterling. It was therefore the generally received 
opinion, that the Pedroites could not go out — the 
Miguelites could not get in. 
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The month of June had arrived, and, the state 
of affairs maturely examined, it was evident that 
nothing but foreign interference could enable the 
liberals to win their cause ; it was now become a 
war of resources more than a trial of strength of 
arms, or of the relative weight of party influence 
in the country. Marshal Solignac had been so 
importuned to undertake offensive operations that 
he was now resolved to strike a blow. The bridge 
of boats had been ordered to be repaired and 
established over the Douro; and it thus gave 
occupation to the Gaya battery for awhile, and 
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therefore a trifling respite from bombardment du* 
ring the day to the inhabitants of the city. Solignae 
began to look round his straitened position. He 
took with him the generals who were likely to be 
employed in commands in the event of a sortie. 
He pointed out to them three different points of 
attack, designating the movements to be made, 
and the particular objects to be obtained in each ; 
but he did not communicate to them which of the 
three would be attempted : query if he had not a 
fourth that he meant to adopt All Oporto were 
in lively expectation that some grand blow was to be 
attempted, though it was doubted whether it would 
be successfully struck. The army, however, 
became exceedingly elated at the prospect of 
shaking off their chains. 

Great discontent still prevailed at head quarters 
against Sartorius ; an order had even been sent to 
place him under arrest, and to deprive him of his 
command; he treated the emperor's messengec 
with very little respect. The public were re^ 
minded of a Turkish sultan sending his firman to 
take off a pacha's head— the bearer lost his own. 
Sartorius refused to give up the command until 
the claims of bis fleet were satisfied, or until Napier 
came to relieve him. Don MiguePs ministers had 
likewise invited an English naval officer of repu- 
tation to take chs^rge of his squadron. All eyes 
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were fixed upon the result of these negociations, 
when the Count FarobO) having advanced a con- 
siderable pecuniary aid, enabled Pahnella to equip 
some steam boats, and to bring Captain Napier to 
serve as admiral in the liberal cause, with a rein- 
forcement of naval officers and sailors of his own 
selection. 

Their arrival did not appear to be so much 
approved of by Don Pedro as might have been 
expected. Captain Napier^s entrance into the 
service, and the pecuniary aid brought by Mr. 
Mendizabel were reported to depend on the adop- 
tion of a certain plan of operations. Various 
councils of state were held, and the opinions of 
the members composing them were at Variance. 
Marshal Solignac proposed his own plans, but 
requested that the council might be adjourned to 
the next day, so that each member should return 
provided with his written opinion of the proposi- 
tions he had then laid before, them, and so it was 
resolved. 

The Marshal had proposed to attack the enemy^s 
lines in front of Oporto; or, to head an expedi- 
tion of 5000 men, to be landed in the neighbour- 
hood of Lisbon, for the taking of which he would 
make himself answerable with his head. The 
\iTitten opinions carried it against any attempt 
being made on the lines round Oporto, and like- 
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wise against an expedition which required so large 
a force to be detached from Oporto, for the purpose 
of taking Lisbon, as it would endanger their present 
position. The Marshal then offered to remain in 
Oporto, allowing any other general officer to head 
the expedition, and making himself in the same 
manner answerable in that case for the safety of 
Oporto until their return. This proposition had no 
greater weight in the Council, and at length it was 
resolved that an expedition of a smaller force should 
sail to the south, with orders to land where it might 
be found convenient The Marshal gave in his 
resignation, which Don Pedro accepted. In a few 
days afterwards he made an attempt to cross the 
bar, but was driven back, wounded in the arm. 
He was enabled to embark afterwards, having 
been treated by Don Pedro with the most friendly 
attention at his departure, and having received 
honours both civil and military. 

Marshal Solignac was a soldier; but his manners 
were too frank, hb conversation too void of com- 
pliment, for a Portuguese court. Perhaps he de- 
pended more than was prudent on his own know- 
ledge of men, characters, and politics. 

Situated as he was, for a time, the Palladium, 
the Regenerator of the Liberal cause, oppressed 
and brow-beaten as he certainly found it when he 
entered the service — that he was essentially useful 
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in the defence of Oporto they must be ungrateful 
who deny ; that he was capable of a desperate de- 
fence with a small garrison, when driven to the last 
extremity, would have been proved had an occasion 
called for it. He lost his temper after the attack 
on Monte Castro, and from that day acted like a 
disappointed man ; and influential men, planning 
and acquiring other resources, were become careless 
of dissipating his q>athy, by uniting their exertions 
in favour of his views, which were opposed to their 
own. His freedom of speech was made a handle 
for intrigue, and it had long been foretold that he 
would not be allowed to enter triumphantly into 
Lisbon ; other reasons might be adduced which do 
not belong to the object of this work. 

The Duke of Terceira was appointed to com- 
mand the expedition, which was to consist of 2500 
men, to be accompanied by the Marquis of Pal- 
mella armed with political powers; and Admiral 
Napier, in the command of the fleet, was to dis- 
embark them where it might be convenient, and 
afterwards to co-operate. 

Great expectations were formed by the union of 
this new coalition. Admiral Napier^s unassuming 
manners had already won all hearts. He appeared 
in plain clothes, the simple country gentleman. 
His conversation betrayed nothing of that prompt 
and daring spirit he was known to have so often 
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exhibited in the navy of England. Several anec- 
dotes, told by young men who had come out 
to Portugal in the same steam-boat, added to the 
hopes of the public. He had on that occasion, in 
a manner peculiarly his own,- quelled two very 
mutinous disorders amongst his newly levied 
sailors. The public likewise augured success to the 
expedition when they knew that Palmella was to 
accompany it, aware of his temperate principles, 
his talent and foresight in diplomacy. The Duke 
of Terceira shared their complete confidence, his 
unshaken firmness and constancy in days of peril 
having been so frequently put to test. The staff- 
officers were well chosen, men of known ability. 

Palmella, independent of a large sum of money, 
for which Mr. Mendizabel was the negociator, had 
brought out a body of 400 infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Dodgin^ to be disembarked if the proposed 
plans should be adopted. 

To the general reader the progress of this 
eventful siege must appear to have arrived at its 
acm^, but henceforward the most critical period 
of it must be dated, for with a weakened garrison, 
the city of Oporto was afterwards threatened by 
more serious attacks. 

The timid, who quailed at the idea of diminishing 
the hitherto so necessary and small garrison, were 
silenced by reflections on the energy of Don Pedro, 
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who bad again assumed the commaDd. As he 
^remained, hope animated all; had he gone with the 
expedition, every inhabitant possessing the means 
would have emigrated, and that should be taken 
into the scale of his merits. Saldanha's nomination 
under the emperor likewise gave them courage. 
He was popular, full of activity, and had given 
most unequivocal proofs of his intrepidity and skill 
in the defence of lines. The improved discipline 
of the foreign troops and the newly levied volun- 
teers increased the general confidence of the people. 
The garrison in general therefore, although dimin- 
ished in numbers, had increased in boldness and 
determination. 

The army of the Liberals was little more at this 
period than 13,000 men, including all descriptions 
of troops, upwards of 3000 of whom could not have 
been reckoned upon in the day of action, being on 
detached duties, or sick or wounded; therefore 
9000 bayonets were all Don Pedro had to man 
the walls for the defence of Oporto, the Serra 
Convent, the castle of Foz, and his extensive 
lines. 

Mendizabel remained in the city, and immedi- 
ately proceeded, with his usual activity, to provide 
for the troops many supplies of which they had 
been in so much need. He was indefatigable in 
all pecuniary arrangements, and raised the credit 
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of the cause in procuring provisions and ammuni- 
tion. He showed a superior ability in treating 
with the consignees of whatever might be necessary 
for the army. His language was persuasive, though 
not always accompanied by the weightier argument 
of ready money. Under the then existing circumr 
stances he performed wonders. But his exertions 
earlier in the day of their difficulties should be 
eternally recorded in Portugal ; without him their 
^^ sinews of war^ could have had no manly growth. 
His connection with Mr. Rothschild enabled him 
to assist Don Pedro in raising his first levies, and 
to arm and clothe them ; to collect a fleet of fighting 
ships and transports ; and, though last, not least, 
to provide food for his followers, and the means 
of destruction for his, his daughter's, and their 
enemies. 

He had first offered his services to the emperor 
at Paris. They were accepted, and he returned 
to England to commence his harassing duties. 
They were for a while of such a nature that one 
of his clerks died from fatigue of office. He soon 
gave Don Pedro proofs of his ability in conquering 
almost impossibilities ; communicating an account 
of his progress by letter, he, with an honest sim- 
plicity of heart peculiarly his own, begged him to 
present his compliments to the empress and the 
youthful queen. 
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Although the expedition had been determined 
upon, and Napier had taken the command of the 
fleet and was embarked, yet the troops were sent 
off very slowly. His flying signal for a whole day 
was — ** This is not the way to serve the Queen^s 
cause/' He wished to have them once under his 
directing hand. The extreme difficulties and 
dangers of disembarking the men who had arrived, 
and of embarking those destined for the expedition, 
all to be done under a heavy fire from eight bat* 
teries, were in his eyes the common occurrences 
of the soldiers' and the sailors' lives. Yet some- 
thing should be attributed to the usual procrasti- 
nation, and much ado about nothing of the many 
departments through which the necessary arrange- 
ments had to pass, which thus rendered Napier's 
ardent mind impatient of delay. Was he one of 
those who saw drafts of 6000 militiamen made, 
marched, embarked in six days, and before they 
had recovered their sea^sickness, jumping out of 
the boats, with hurrahs, charging the enemy at the 
point of the bayonet on the shores of Holland ? 

The Miguelites, who had been made acquainted 
by their numerous spies with everything that had 
passed in the city, were active in cannonading the 
place of embarkation ; yet the troops went on board 
without accidentt For a few days the bombardment 
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bad considerably increased^ with much loss of life 
amongst the inhabitants. 

Don Miguel continued to keep up the spirits of 
his army by reviews. The shouts of his troops 
again shook the air as he passed down their lines, 
excited by their officers to please him, animate 
themselves, and discourage the besieged, who 
were now undeceived with regard to the so fre- 
quently and studiously propagated report that 
their enemies round Oporto did not exceed 22^000 
men ; up¥mrds of 80,000 were on the commissariat 
returns for rations distributed daily at that time 
by the Miguelite army, including the numerous 
peasantry and transport service. In the month of 
February their fighting force round Oporto was 
39,000 men. The provisions for this heterogeneous 
crowd of combatants and non-combatants were 
procured at a cheap rate. The cattle were driven, 
and the corn was taken wherever it could be found, 
in quotas, from the farming proprietors, by the 
active exertions of the local authorities, who, in 
that service, were throughout the country harshly 
inflexible and unwearied. It can scarcely be 
necessary to state that the abundant and regular 
supplies of wine were taken from the stores of 
Villa Nova and Pezo da Regoa. How much to be 
deprecated such destruction of valuable property I 
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Here truth and justice demand the declaration, 
that the British flag had never been openly violated 
for such purposes. ^' The red flag" had been 
respected in a manner that created astonishment ; 
witness even the unbroken glazed toindows, the 
untouched doors, where it had been suspended, 
which all impartial men must confess was to be 
particularly observed when they were allowed to 
enter precincts so long occupied by the Miguelite 
troops. Whatever loss had taken place, under 
that flimsy protection, had been by stealth and 
during the night. The appellation of flimsy pro- 
tection is reiterated, for, independent of the total 
want of physical force, or numbers, to enforce 
it, die very flags, from length of time and the wet 
season, had been reduced to tatters, retaining little 
more than the flag-staff. 

On the 21st of June the inhabitants and defenders 
of Oporto saw the fleet sail away, and themselves 
left to renewed dangers and exertions with a 
diminished force ; yet they seemed for a moment 
to forget their own perilous situation in a general 
anxiety, amongst all classes, as to what might be 
the fate of the expedition, which must evidently, 
earlier or later,, prove their last hope of deliver- 
ance. " Where will they land ? " — " Will they 
attack Lisbon?" — "Will the Miguelite fleet 
come out to oppose them ? ^ were questions that 
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were suddenly silenced by the intelligence that 
they had landed in Algarve ! The would-be politi- 
cians and military tacticians, the author being one 
of them, deprecated the plan as excluding all possi- 
bility of operation from the left bank of the Tagus^ 
for the relief of Oporto. They were not unreason- 
able in their opinions. It had been supposed that 
the expedition would land within reach of a cmp 
de main on Lisbon, as a dash suitable to the enter- 
prising spirit of Napier ; the more so, because a 
person, high in authority there, had more than once 
given'it as his opinion, that a movement should be 
made on the capital, declaring, that it would fall 
without a shot being fired. That opinion had been 
communicated to the head quarters in 1832 ; the 
answer was invariably, " We have no cavalry.'* 

Upon mature reflection, the prudence of the 
disembarkation to the north of Lisbon was well 
disputed, for Don Miguel, having 6000 men in 
the capital, and having it also in his power to 
detach a considerable part of his force from his 
army round Oporto, the siege of which, by reason 
of his strong lines of circumvallation, could be 
turned into a most effective blockade, the Pe- 
droites would have been crushed in detail by 
anything like active movements. But, however 
argument might convince the reasoning mind, 
they could not conquer the recurring fears; and 
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the inhabitants of Oporto once more cast their eyes 
upon a long and dangerous future, and they even 
feared another winter of desolating famine ! 

The hopes of the Miguelite chiefs seemed to 
have revived now that the force of the garrison of 
Oporto had been reduced. They began by moving 
bodies of troops across the Douro from the south 
to the north. Don Miguel was alternately near 
and distant, and every preparation was known to 
be actively making for another attack. His fleet 
was in a fit state to put to sea, and the fear was 
great that it might appear off the Bar, co-operating 
with the army. At that dread moment, perhaps 
the most trying during the siege, information was 
received that Don Miguel had engaged in his 
service the French Marshal Bourmont, who was on 
his way to join the army, followed by a numerous 
staff of French officers. The panic became general 
in Oporto ; but no, the word is a calumny on the 
brave defenders; fear only existed amongst the 
non-combatants, for the army never were more 
confident of victory. 

Great anxiety was now expressed by some of 
the English who lived in the town, and many 
arguments were used to induce each other to quit 
it. None but fools, it was said, or madmen, would 
expose themselves to bombardment, pestilence, and 
famine. But, having very valuable property at stake, 
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they remained firm, and were not to be easily pei^- 
suaded that the surrounding dangers were insur- 
mountable, or that the town would be inevitably 
taken, and that they would all have their throats 
cut in support of the throne and the altar : indeed, 
so far from flying, some of the English merchants 
had been from the first, not only spectators, but 
often much exposed to chance shots in the attacks. 
Some were remarkable for playing at hide and seek 
amongst the skirmishers, and one of these always 
brought home ^^ relics," as he called them, such 
as flattened bullets, a broken bayonet, &c., and all 
had a smile for the brave man going into fire, and 
a ^^ poor fellow'* for the desperately wounded 
soldier carried out of fight. They were English- 
men. As to the ladies, they were the be^ men of 
the garrison ; they gave no trouble with their fears, 
for, in honest truth, they betrayed none. 

Several cock-and-bull stories were, however, 
propagated, and some of the families became 
alarmed, yet scarcely any of them took refuge, at 
that time, on board the merchant ships in the river. 
The Miguelites had thrown a bridge across the 
Douro a little above the place where Lord Hill 
had passed his troops over in 1809: and it was 
evident that they might, by that means, unite an 
overwhelming force in a few hours, and that by 
attacking the city with such numbers, the chances 
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Would be much in their &vour. But whither could 
neutrals retire? A neutral ground had been 
suggested^ and it was applied for by Colonel 
Sorell, the British Consul, and was positively 
refused by the Miguelites, unless it should be 
established within their own lines. 

In this state of very reasonable anxiety, when all 
minds were in commotion, a skirmish was com- 
menced, on the 5th of July, between the advanced 
pickets at Lordello ; it was caused by a false alarm 
amongst those most advanced: both armies sup- 
posed it to be an attack from their enemies, and 
they rapidly turned out. The Pedroites, excited 
as they had been, judged it to be the long-threat- 
ened united effort to decide the conflict, therefore, 
when the bell tolled the w^U- known signal of 
" Turn out," they rushed from their houses with 
an unusual alacrity. The lines became most 
numerously manned, and the firing was carried on 
progressively throughout the whole length of them. 

This firing was at first incomprehensible at 
head quarters ; for no attack had been made 
in force upon any particular point : therefore it 
was natural to suppose that the enemy had 
been making a reconnoissance to feel the force 
of each relative position after the reduction 
caused by the expeditionary detachment. The 
false alarm at Lordello being made known, 

L 
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all doubts were removed; and the heavier fire that 
had happened there had been occasioned by the 
enemy's having crowded to the spot where the 
skirmish first commenced. 

Saldanha gave signal proofs of his activity, skill, 
and bravery. The confidence in the public mind 
was increased by the alertness with which all had 
turned out, and the great day of trial was looked 
forward to with hopes of victory. 

The amiable and brave Colonel Du Vergier, 
Chef d'Etat Major to Marshal Solignac, then 
Brigadier General commanding the French troops, 
was severely wounded, and died a few days after- 
wards, highly respected and regretted by all. The 
Liberals lost in that affair 150, of whom 15 were 
officers. Colonel Balthazar Pimentel, who had 
often been distinguished for his bravery and 
wounds, was on that day the general admiration 
of the army. 

On the 9th, while the civil and military authori- 
ties were preparing to pay their compliments to 
the Emperor, on the anniversary of his entrance 
into Oporto, the news was received of the capture 
of the enemy's fleet. It was so unexpected, so 
improbable, under the consideration of their 
relative forces and weight of metal, that it was 
scarcely credited by the besieged, until fully 
authenticated. Don Pedro sent a flag of truce to 
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the Miguelites, to communicate the intelligence 
and to offer an ample amnesty for the past, and 
proposals for entering into farther arrangements, 
that the effusion of blood might be stopped. 
As was expected, the officer was not permitted to 
leave his letter. 

It was inexplicable how Don Miguel's Govern- 
ment, having received such repeated proofs of the 
incapacity of their naval officers, should have 
hazarded out of the Tagus a fleet so necessary 
for the defence of Lisbon, at a time when they 
might daily have expected the arrival of an officer 
of reputation, already engaged to command it ! 
Nothing can excuse that false step but the report 
that it had been done by the especial order of Don 
Miguel, who, it is said, instructed the bearer of his 
positive orders not to quit the capital until he saw 
the fleet cross the Bar. 

With whatever affected contempt the disastrous 
news of the destruction of their fleet might have 
been treated by the Miguelites, they could not 
possibly have concealed from themselves the 
desperate state of their affairs under that im- 
portant loss; yet it must be confessed, that it 
produced no favourable alteration in the actuni 
condition of the defenders of Oporto, excepting 
that their Bar would remain open, and a transient 
hope would arise that I^isbon, unprotected, might 
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fall by some desperate coup-de-main it la Napier, 
The generally-received belief that the French 
Marshal Bourmont bad joined the enemy produced 
an anxiety not to be removed even by that glorious 
and extraordinary victory; for the existence of 
Oporto, after his arrival, still perhaps depended on 
the issue of an attack to be made by their insatiable 
foes, under the guidance of more experienced skill 
than had yet directed them. 

Cool reflection, however, suggested that it was 
impossible for him, able as he might be, to organise 
and discipline such a miscellaneous mass for a 
prompt attack; and much was calculated upon the 
false appearances of enthusiastic valour that would 
be displayed when the Marshal reviewed them, and 
upon the probability that he might thence be led 
prematurely to make an attempt, which, under those 
circumstances,wouldprobabIy have the usual results. 
There was yet a danger which was worthy of serious 
consideration : the great number of French officers, 
old campaigners, that he had brought with him, 
if well disposed of, would possibly eflFect, by their 
known bravery, what had hitherto been wanting 
in the former attacks — the keeping the troops from 
dispersing as skirmishers when under fire. It 
Mould be impertinent thus to argue at this moment, 
when all has been decided, had not these opinions 
been given in those days by the writer. 
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The British consul, Colonel Sorell, was nearly 
worn out by the continued anxious inquiries of 
timid newsmongers, and by the difficult task of 
maintaining a due equilibrium of public conduct, 
while treating with Pedroites and Miguelites, 
English and Portuguese. He kindly offered his 
house to those of his countrymen who might wish 
for that asylum, and he stood ready for the ap- 
proaching crisis, confident in the flag and painted 
arms of England. He had no other protection or 
defence; yet how weak must that barrier have 
been, had the town been taken by assault ! What 
could then have saved the English families ? How 
could ladies and children have passed to the consul's, 
or to the shipping, and at the last moment ? Who 
was to judge when that moment had arrived? 
They would have been overwhelmed by the moving 
throng of confusion and dismay in attempting to 
reach the one place ; and, if allowed to embark by 
the flying populace, ready by force to crowd the 
boats, would they have been safe at the other, 
should they have been able to arrive there? 
Every ship would have been burned to the 
water's edge had the Miguelites been victorious. 
None, excepting the men of war, could have 
escaped, and they only by immediately avoiding the 
batteries h phmbj moving down to the mouth of 
the river, and answering gun for gun in their own 
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defence, — Let a sailor imagine what must have 
been the scene on that river, when^ on the first 
shot fired at them, the cables of all those merchant 
ships would have been cut to get away, running 
foul of each other in the attempt to cross an intri" 
cate bar, if the vrind, the tide, and a competent 
knowledge of its windings, should permit them. 

Some of the English families likewise depended 
on the British flag, which they intended to display 
at their windows ; some of the Portuguese families 
relied on the protection to be given by Miguelite 
officers, when the assaulting troops should enter ; 
and, thus prepared, they appeared to be indifferent 
as to the general results, — Heavens! how disas- 
trous would have been their mistake 1 The Por- 
tuguese houses were all provided with the same 
signal of neutrality, thus rendering it doubly fal- 
lacious; for it would not have been respected 
longer than while their cause remained doubtful ; 
and as to protection from individuals entering with 
Miguelites, did they forget that there was to have 
been a total extermination: the to-and-fro fighting 
in the streets would have carried sentences of 
death to the inhabitants of any house that an 
enemy to either party had been seen to enter or 
to quit. 

In quiet quarters, the Miguelite officers had not 
dared to check the disorderly outrages of their 
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soldiers, — who could have stopped them in the 
midst of blood and carnage, triumphant? — 
Arrest the hands of Miguelite volunteers as con- 
querors ! — Portuguese peasantry as plunderers ! — 
At that dread moment of murderous rapacity, no 
flag, no friend, could, or would have been known ; 
none could have been protected. — " Soldiers, re- 
spect the British flag.'' — " The cause is won — 
we fear not the English ! '* would have been the 
reply. The British Consul would have been a 
victim — so would an Ambassador, had one been 
there. Nothing could have stayed the bloodshed ; 
for even after the victory had been decided, nothing 
could have satisfied the rapacity of the peasantry 
who would have followed, and who would hourly 
have poured into the devoted city by thousands, 
to profit by the long-desired windfall. They have 
often frankly confessed their intentions, and have 
pointed out whole neighbourhoods, all as ready 
as themselves for the dire work of plunder and 
destruction ; and never would they have arrested 
their knives so long as the most trifling article 
was to be obtained to gratify their extreme 
poverty; understanding, as they did, that even 
children in their mothers' arms were to be 
sacrificed. 
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The Staff officers of Don MiguePs army paraded 
in pompous ceremony, looking out for weak parts 
in the lines. They were silent in their batteries, 
but active in their preparations* On the 16th of 
July, Don Pedro suddenly determined to review 
his army, particularly the lancers. All were in 
their places in the lines, and they promised well. 

On the 24th, the apprehension of any immediate 
attack had subsided in the minds of many, by reason 
of that calm tranquillity which reigned throughout 
the enemies' lines, but which the more surely 
foreboded its near approach. 
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On the 25th, the great trial of strength of 
numbers, and boasted skill, against the constancy 
and courage of the few, commenced at day-break< 
Marshal Bourmont, having already passed over 
from the left bank of the Douro, all his disposable 
troops opened a heavy fire of artillery from the bat-* 
teries in the front of the Quinta Van Cellar and the 
Pastelleiro ; therefore, it was soon seen that upon 
those points the main attack would be directed^ 
and even the batteries on the left bank of the 
Douro now showered shot and shell upon all the 
roads leading from the town to those parts of the 
lines. 

So soon as an impression was supposed to have 
been made by the artillery, their infantry appeared : 
the column on their proper left, by a rush on the 
main road towards the Carvalhido, arrived first on 
its ground, and drove back the Pedroites; who, 
having been reinforced, regained their position^ 
after considerable resistance. As the Quinta Van 
Cellar was the chief object of their efforts, it was 
repeatedly assaulted by a heavy column of infantry, 
who were animated by their cavalry setting them 
the noblest examples of desperate valour as they 
advanced, and forcing them up to the trenches 
again when repulsed; and thus, three times was 
the Quinta vigorously attacked : the third attack 
was by far the most impetuous. 

l3 
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Two brigades of light artillery were well posted 
on different flanks to support this attempt on the 
Quinta, and caused considerable destruction. — A 
movement was made to take one of these brigades, 
but the gallant cavalry, in their turn, supported 
by the infantry, drove back the assailants. The 
Pedroites very promptly formed a combined move- 
ment with the lancers to effect the object; but 
both artillery and cavalry had then been removed. 

In the mean time a heavy force of the enemy 
moved rapidly on Lordello and the Pastilleiro; 
they likewise on that point gained some advantages 
by the rush. There was a great deal of hard 
fighting, and they were at length repulsed by the 
bayonet in more than one position, for they had 
made a fourth attack upon the Quinta. The 
F16che dos Mortos, connecting the batteries on the 
left of the defensive line, was most gallantly taken 
and retaken four times. Their cavalry, having 
there favourable ground, behaved splendidly. — 
The Pedroite lancers were posted always in a 
tender place, which the Miguelites were ever 
cautious in approaching. Towards 10 o'clock the 
fire slackened, and the columns began to retire. 
Those on the left of the lines were followed by 
Congreve rockets, which, although not doing them 
much damage, hastened their retreat 

An attack was afterwards made on the right of 
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the defensive lines, evidently only to protect the 
retreat of their beaten columns ; but, as it was done 
by a body of about 4000 men^ perhaps the unex- 
pected degree of resistance on tlie left might have 
induced Marshal Bourmont to suppose that point to 
have been weakened by abstraction of detachments 
to reinforce the main defence on the left centre. 
He was mistaken, the whole line fought as they 
had been posted for weeks before. Saldanha 
hastened to the point assailed, and finding that the 
foe had made some impression, he, followed by 
the whole of his staff, headed about 20 lancers, 
and cleared the ground by as gallant a charge as 
ever was made; one of his staff officers was killed, 
and the whole were more or less wounded. 

The enemy attacked very bravely on all points : 
the Miguelite cavalry astonished all who saw them. 
The relative numbers of the contending armies were 
very disproportionate, and, therefore, the Miguel- 
ites were always successful at the first charge, but 
they were always as quickly driven back by the des- 
perate defenders, led on by good officers who had, 
old and young, already learned the advantage of a 
flank attack on a heavy unwieldy column of irre- 
gular troops ; and they frequently and successfully 
executed that movement, although perhaps some- 
times mechanically. The French officers in the 
Miguelite lines were prominently brave in every 
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advance, and proved their efficiency by the repeated 
attacks so impetuously made by the same troops. 

It would be invidious to name those who were 
said to have distinguished themselves, where all 
behaved so well. The loss of the Pedroites was 
322, of whom thirty-nine were officers. When the 
staff officer was reporting to Don Pedro the names 
of the officers who had fallen, he expressed his 
great regret at the death of Brigadier General 
Cotter, and suddenly asked for Colonel Shaw — - 
** He is not wounded," — " I am very glad of it, 
he seldom escapes." 

Marshal Bourmont had drawn together his 
whole force, and the troops from the left bank of 
the Douro had been told, when marched up to the 
attack, that they were to be aided by a column 
of French that had disembarked at Vianna : they 
believed it when they saw so many French officers. 
Bourmont had made every necessary arrangement 
for repeating the attack three days successively, and 
his intention was communicated to the army ; but 
he must have calculated rather too much on the 
energies of the Miguelites, and if he published that 
intention as a proof of his determination to take 
Oporto, he surely must have overlooked the at- 
tendant impolicy of thus exposing his opinion of 
the difficulty of the enterprise. 

Don Miguel had stationed himself on Mont 
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Saint Jaens, a very commanding height, at a league 
and a half from Oporto ; whence he could clearly 
overlook the attack. It is said, that, when he saw 
the desperately repeated attempts of his army 
frustrated, he threw down and shattered his spying- 
glass, with strong expressions of passion. He is 
not the only person who has thrown aside, ill treated, 
or despised a faithful companion, for having too 
clearly presented to him unpleasant truths. 

The troops that returned^ after the battle, to 
occupy their former quarters, on the left bank of 
the river, were exceedingly dispirited and dis- 
gusted. They declared that there could not be less 
than 30,000 men in Oporto, and that any attempt 
to take it was useless. Many reported themselves 
sick ; and the militia men and volunteers began to 
desert by twenty at a time. Then the intelligence 
arrived that the Duke of Terceira had taken the 
capital; and the possession of Oporto was no 
longer worth a repetition of such great sacrifices, 
either in a military or a political point of view. 
All further operations on the town were therefore 
abandoned. 

The Duke of Terceira landed in Algarve, on 
the 24th of June, with 2,500 men, including fifty 
dismounted lancers. He met with no resistance, 
the enemy retiring as he advanced ; and he was 
received with enthusiasm by many of the inha- 
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bitants of the different towns be entered. Some of 
the Duke's people, either French or Belgians, 
disobeyed their officers, by plundering as soon as 
they lauded, as if in an enemy's country: they 
were very properly re-embarked, and sent back 
to Oporto. 

The Duke kept the coast, during his subsequent 
march, that the fleet might co-operate, and that 
he might secure his supplies, by sea, of such stores 
as might become necessary, as he had no sufficient 
means of transport; for, however warm the people 
of the farming class are in Portugal in their 
demonstrations and expressions of good will to 
the conquering party advancing, whichever it may 
be, they are very slow in making sacrifices of any 
nature; even in conceding the use of their cars, 
which can only be obtained by the force of 
authority. 

The well-known bravery of the Duke of Ter- 
ceira will allow him to receive credit for having 
immediately endeavoured to measure lances with 
the Baron Molellos, who was the Miguelite chief 
opposed to him ; but the wary staff officer of the 
campaigns of Bacelar and Silveira too well 
knew the man he had to deal with ; he contented 
himself with leading the way from town to town, 
strewing the route with materiel^ inconvenient to 
be carried off while so hotly followed up. 
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The duke^ having thus marched a considerable 
distance^ driving the enemy upon his accumulating 
resources, and abandoning his own, the concen- 
tration of his reserves became an object of serious 
consideration; he therefore halted in Saint Bar- 
tholomew, and he as immediately sent out detach- 
ments, to procure the facilities of transport for his 
march, and to feel the proximity of the enemy, as 
well as the disposition of the people of the country. 
In this duty, he lost an able and active officer, a 
man who had often distinguished himself; Major 
Jose Pedro de Mello was taken prisoner by the 
armed peasantry, and this warned the duke of the 
degree of opposition prepared by the intelligent 
and wily Baron Molellos, to resist his progress into 
the interior. 

During the retreat, the troops of Molellos 
committed those horrid atrocities which are ever 
the accompaniments of a civil war amongst un- 
educated people. Suspected men were dragged 
from their homes, and their innocent families 
suffered all the horrors that an ignorant, devas- 
tating populace, with the strongest passions, could 
invent The war, in that part of Portugal, was 
chiefly carried on, under the orders of Baron 
Molellos^ by armed peasantry in the hopes of 
booty; every individual only anxious either to 
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revenge or to enrich himself at the expense of his 
less daring or more helpless neighbour. 

The duke having received intelligence that a 
popular movement had taken place in Beja, a town 
of considerable importance in the centre of the pro- 
vince of the Alemtejo, he was resolved to support 
it by an advance ; but, while he was making his 
preparations for that important movement, he 
received the information of Admiral Napier's 
victory over the Miguelite fleet. 

He established his liitk force with great pru- 
dence; he covered his own retreat, at the same 
time that he threatened two, if not three, points 
of advance on the enemy ; and, confident in his 
able commanding officers, he rapidly went to com- 
municate with the Admiral Napier in Lagos; 
where he received a reinforcement from the 
Miguelite naval prisoners, and was now resolved 
to adopt decisive offensive operations, by pene- 
trating into the province of the Alemtejo, 
directing his march upon Beja, the revolted town. 

It was, however, painful to him, at that moment, 
to learn that the wary Molellos had actively 
anticipated his intended movement, by a rapid 
march on that town ; and as the small force there 
acting in the queen's name had no means of 
resistance they had retreated, and Molellos had 
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entered the town^ where bis troops had committed 
the usual horrors. 

The Duke of Tereeira, like an able general, 
was suddenly struck with the advantage placed 
within his reach by the excessive anxiety of the 
Baron Molellos, to protect Beja, leaving open the 

route to the capital — no Miguelite fleet existing 

« 

to guard it. He called to mind the frequently 
received opinions in 1828, and even in 1832, 
that Lisbon would fall without firing a shot, if 
a force appeared before it to support the general 
feeling. Yet it was a very dangerous movement ; 
nothing but celerity and audacity could give a 
hope of success. He felt that it was a heavy 
responsibility, and therefore he called together his 
chief officers, and proposed his plan. They were 
unanimous in its adoption ; he asked no more — he 
decided— and having done so, as was usual to his 
character, he became reckless of all other con- 
siderations but the prompt execution of his views. 
Here the younger soldier, "the letter carrier,** 
deceived the grey-headed veteran— -the pupil of 
Beresford and Wellington out-manoeuvered the 
disciple of Bacelar and Silveira I 

Ably seconded by his officers and men, and 
leaving behind him a liberal proportion of troops 
from his little force, to threaten the flank of 
Molellos, of whose pursuit, so soon as that general 
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awoke to his folly, he was certain — Terceira5 J 

with only 1500 infantry, and 16 lancers most 
wretchedly mounted on mere ponies, boldly dashed 
at the main object of his and Napier^s instructions 
the ultimatum of the liberals — the occupation of 
the capital. 

This march was so rapid, so unexpected by the 
enemy, that, in haste and confusion, when it was 
made known to them, they sent General Telles 
Jordao with a force of three thousand men and 
three squadrons of cavalry across the Tagus from 
Lisbon, to co-operate with Molellos ; but it is to 
be suspected that tliey did it likewise with the 
pusillanimous object of protecting the capital, 
separated as it was by a river so broad that it 
exceeded the range of the heaviest artillery. 

The Duke, now committed, pressed on hardily — 
and he was followed up by the suddenly roused 
Molellos. The duke had active work on his hands; 
he must not only beat, he must annihilate, Jordao, 
and then turn about to defend himself against three 
thousand men in his rear, should fortune not favour 
him by a popular movement in Lisbon. 

Jordao's troops showed little firmness; they 
always retreated from one position to another as 
he approached, merely skirmishing ; it was there- 
fore evident he intended to wait upon a plain 
nearer to the river Tagus, where he would have the 
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advantage of ground for his cavalry. So it proved; 
for so soon as the ca9adores under Sehwalbach 
debouched, they were charged most impetuously ; 
when the old campaigner, now in his glory, aided 
by Romao and Vasconcellos, repulsed them, and 
following up the blow, at a rush took the Miguelite 
light artillery in position. 

The enemy confounded, only thought of a regular 
retreat as usual ; but as the duke had neither front, 
flank, nor rear — enveloped as he found himself — 
seeing that it was his last throw — he dashed for- 
ward to Cacilhas, either to cut off the enemy's 
retreat, or to be overwhelmed. 

The work of destruction then commenced 
among the panic-stricken mass of all arms and 
grades. Some sought protection in the merciless 
wave, and were lost; many, unable to fight or to fly, 
gave themselves up to the (supposed) more merciless 
foe, and were saved. The victors stayed their uplifted 
hands when it was becoming a murder of helpless 
victims ! Telles Jordao was amongst the killed, 
and the number of the Miguelites, prisoners, ex- 
ceeded that of the Pedroites, conquerors. 

Yet still there was a resisting force in Almada, 
and Schwalbach's aide-de-camp was sent as a flag 
of truce to summon them to surrender; when some 
cavalry, desperate from their late defeat, and 
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courageous against a single man, mortally wounded 
him. 

Next day the castle surrendered, and the flag of 
the emigrant queen was seen floating in the air by 
the inhabitants of the capital, which place, having 
been most shamefully and cowardly abandoned by 
the Duke de Cadaval, responded to its elevation by 
salutes of artillery. 

Every assistance was given to the Duke of Ter- 
ceira by the inhabitants of Lisbon in crossing his 
force over the Tagus, that he might not be en- 
veloped by twice his numbers under Molellos, in- 
cumbered as he was with prisoners ; and thus was 
the capital of Portugal taken by the daring and 
prompt manoeuvre of a general commanding only 
1500 infantry and 16 lancers; out-manoeuvring, 
and beating in detail, 6,000 men on one side of the 
Tagus, and alarming, to the evacuation of the most 
important place in the kingdom, a garrison of 6000 
more under the Duke de Cadaval. 



These extraordinary events must ever be re- 
flected upon with astonishment and admiration. 
Oporto, though still bombarded at intervals, was 
now rising from the lowest abyss of pestilence and 
famine, danger and death. Her inhabitants had 
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now hopes of life^ liberty, and tranquillity ; and 
they were indebted for those blessed hopes to the 
signal victory over the fleet by Napier, the taking 
of the capital by Terceira, and to their own un- 
daunted courage and constancy in imitating the 
noble example set them by Don Pedro and his 
followers. But, as though fortune, chary of her 
favours, was unwilling in the gift ; or rather, as 
though Providence, to check the sudden ebullitions 
of the wilder spirits, sparingly gave a sudden power 
of vengeful acts to irritated minds — their chains 
were not yet broken. The blockade was rigorously 
preserved, and the Miguelite army for awhile stood 
firm and faithful to their cause. 

The Miguelite officers, well convinced of the 
truth of the lately reported disasters, exerted them<^ 
selves to hide those occurrences from the ranks. 
Te Deum laudamus was celebrated in all the 
churches for the victory over, and for the destruc- 
tion of, the Pedroite fleet! The same was done 
for the destruction of Terceira^s expeditionary 
force! They prostituted religion to expediency; 
— but no white flag of Don Miguel appeared off 
the coast; no Lisbon mail arrived; therefore the 
desertions from the troops of the line became very 
frequent; the militia and volunteers, foreboding 
evil days, regretting their distant homes, quitted 
the ranks in numbers ; and the working peasantry, 
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who had only been kept together by the sanguine 
hopes of plunder, disappeared altogether. 

On the 26th of July, Don Pedro embarked for 
Lisbon, and had the proud satisfaction, after twenty- 
six years of absence, of entering the palace of his 
ancestors; having passed the greater part of his 
life in a sea of strange vicissitudes, of grandeur and 
privacy, of wealth and poverty; and on the 13th of 
August the British government formally recognised 
his daughter as Dona Maria Segunda, the legitimate 
Queen of Portugal. 

Various anecdotes had led observers to form the 
opinion, that Don Pedro, after he had landed in 
Portugal, was acting a part — he was closely ob- 
served. His eye was rapid, and for an instant in 
keen scrutiny of the individual presented to him ; 
he finished by some question, much to the purpose 
of the moment, but often upon a subject on which 
the person presented was least prepared to be 
interrogated. His observations were short, with 
much point, leaning to a sarcastic playful slang ; 
yet, when in formal court, the queen not present, 
he bridled up and acted the emperor. With his 
attendants he was alternately the hail-fellow-well- 
met, and the proudest of the proud. Walking or 
riding in the streets, he never turned to look back. 

Though accustomed to the indolence of the 
Brazilians, he was at home in giving energy to 
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the Portuguese — he would hear of no delay, much 
less of impossibilities. He was so simple in his 
diet, that his aides-de-camp complained of his ill 
provided table. He drank only water, excepting 
when the toast was proposed to " Ma chore Amelie" 
or Dona Maria 11. ; he rose with the sun at all 
times, and by star-light when necessary — he retired 
at ten. Unostentatious to an extreme in his dress, 
when requested to say what uniforms or orders he 
would wear, — " None, you coxcombs think of 
nothing else." Yet he was no republican; he 
detested the character; he had known too many 
of the blackest dye. Willing to give the noble 
animal that bore him his head, that his paces might 
be free, he held the rein, though slack, ever ready; 
and he knew how to use it, and the whip and 
spur too, when needful. 

He was hasty and indiscriminate in his par- 
tialities and friendships ; to speak ill to him of the 
objects was to strengthen the ties. He had learned 
that suspicion and opposition to intrigue in his 
father's court. He wsis not easily turned from 
already formed opinions — he was obstinate. 

He was mercifully inclined as his father, for he 
detested executions in cold blood : the day a man 
was shot, as a deserter, he refused to appear at 
an entertaiment purposely prepared for him. He 
struck out eleven from a list of twelve that bad 
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been condemned, and contrary to the strongest 
remonstrances of his ministers and generals, who 
pointed out to him the necessity of rigour towards 
deserters. He was fond of children, and always 
caressed them. All applicants for place or pardon 
he referred to his ministers; when he was once 
decided, he was inflexible — ^^ the law must take 
its course, I connot alter it." That he was brave, 
none will dispute, or they render themselves sus- 
pected of very mean passions. He abhorred a 
thief, a liar, or a coward. He was remarkable for 
venicity in conversation. 



Marshal Bourmont, like a veteran chief, had 
seen in these recent events, that inactivity must 
shortly dwindle his army to a shadow ; he com- 
menced his march upon Lisbon, leaving Oporto 
in a state of blockade. Had he done so on the 
instant that he received the intelligence of the fall 
of the capital, while yet Don Pedro was there in 
infant strength, such a course might have been 
disastrous to the queenites; but the delay of a few 
days in deliberations, and the length of time 
necessary to march an army upwards of 200 miles, 
left free scope to the energy of Don Pedro, who 
had moreover already the advantage of more rapid 
means of transport of his troops by steam-boats. 
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On both sides the exertions were great, for the 
attack and defence of the capital. Bourmont, now 
convinced of the policy of anticipating with an 
attack the erection of lines of defence, which must 
be necessarily extensive to cover so open and 
straggling a city as Lisbon^ was ably rapid in his 
movements; and by giving action to his army, and 
changing the object, he once more animated them 
with hopes, so that they willingly, exultingly, 
marched to encounter new dangers and difficulties 
in the cause of Don Miguel. Henceforward the 
heavy artillery were gradually disappearing from 
the batteries surrounding Oporto, 

Intimation was now received by Saldanha, 
commanding the Queen's army in Oporto, that the 
Count D^Almar, commanding the Miguelite forces 
in Villa Nova on the left bank of the Douro, was 
willing to enter into negociations for securing to the 
victors in the conflict the value of the large pro- 
perty in wines belonging to the Douro Wine 
Company, which he had then in his power ; this 
proposition it was evident was preparatory to his 
retreat Saldanha called together the new members 
of this company, and when he had laid before them, 
the correspondence and the proposals, and after 
much intervention through Colonel Sorell, the 
British consul, it was decided by those concerned 
that they would not accept the terms offered by 

M 
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Baron Haber, the Miguelite negociator. Tlie 
Count D*Alniar baving already mined the wine 
stores, blew up nearly 13,000 pipes of wine, which 
were, or ought to have been, found in them. He 
thus ruthlessly ruined hundreds of Miguelite 
fiimilies ; for the greater proportion of the shares 
of the company's capital was in the hands of that 
party. 

A most awful and melancholy sight was such a 
wanton destruction of the means of subsistence of 
hundreds of respectable people by a Frenchman ; 
for, to their honour be it known, no Portuguese 
general officer could be found reckless enough to 
execute the barbarous mandate* 

The hissing streams of wine were like rivulets 
pouring out of the smoking ruins into the Douro, 
whose waters were tinged to a deep red, when 
Captain Glascock of His Majesty^s Navy, alarmed 
for the safety of British property, summoned every 
ship'*s crew, and landed in Villa Nova to check the 
progress of the flames where they might endanger 
it. The Count D*Almar, infuriated at the sight 
of a few armed British marines, who were merely 
acting passively as a guard, or more probably 
vexed to see the activity of the warm-hearted 
British sailors as they boldly strove to save the 
national property, proudly demanded why Captain 
Glascock appeared there with an armed force? 
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Words grew loud, but the count was overmatched ; 
Captain Glascock was too cool, too determined in 
the just object he had in view, to be moved in the 
execution of his duty ; and, in spite of the violent 
gesticulations and muttered threats of the com- 
inander of thousands, with his little handful of willing 
fellows he most assuredly saved British property to 
an immense amount* 

On the 18th of August, Saldanha, aware that 
the Miguelites to the North had thrown back their 
right, abandoning their batteries on that flank, 
moved out to force their retreat, covering as they 
tlien did the main road to Vallongo. He manoeuvred 
well, and concentrated his three columns on the 
destined point, the Vallongo heights, with great 
precision as to time, and in good military style. 
The enemy made a demonstration of resistance, 
but when he threatened their flanks, they retreated. 
He had completely surprised them at day-break, 
and very nearly took prisoner Brigadier Jose Car- 
dozo, whose baggage fell into the hands of the 
lancers. Some hundreds of prisoners, and large 
quantities of ammunition, all marked ** For Rifle- 
men," were the results of this day's parting kick 
to the Miguelites— by far the best executed sortie 
during the siege. — The Queen's troops lost 118, of 
whom 12 were officers. 

Now was the emancipation, the unalloyed jubilee 
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for the Portonians — their joyous delight may well 
be imagined, it cannot be described* It was now 
that they could breathe the country air, visit with 
female friends and relations the ground on which 
they had so well fought and bled in their defence. 
It was now they could properly appreciate the 
scientific skill and perseverance of their foes, in 
contemplation of the Miguelite defensive works of 
circumvallation — so superior to their own bird-cage 
barriers. Then it was that they blessed and crossed 
themselves, in reflecting how often they had been 
outrageous to attack positions, where, defended 
as they would have been, the assailants must 
inevitably have sacrificed themselves and their 
cause. 

One of the Miguelite officers, a prisoner, enter- 
ing Oporto, said with marks of surprise : " were 
these all the lines you had?" — " No, no,*' said a 
young volunteer, who saw the humiliating inference 
of want of skill, " our lines were these," pointing 
to his bayonet. Yet, trifling as the Oporto lines 
were, comparatively speaking, with those of the 
besiegers, in point of real strength, of depth and 
width of trench, what more could have been ex- 
pected from a handful of artisans, fighting, working, 
and pining with disease and hunger? — Certainly 
not the almost miracle of defending them so suc- 
cessfully ! 
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Oporto now was free; the siege was raised; 
abundance reigned throughout all classes. As far 
as humble talent could dispassionately discriminate, 
the heroism, the good, the bad, on both sides have 
been pointed out, submitted to the criticism of 
abler men than the author; but he requests 
leave to repeat, that Gaspar Tixeira's proclama- 
tion so violently declaring the necessity, and 
expressing the determination, of destroying to the 
last man, the liberal party in the city, was an 
addition of thousands to the Queen's cause. Many 
Miguelites had been unable to leave the place 
without being involved in ruin ; many quiet men 
of neutral principles did not choose to take so 
decided a part in the conflict, not warranted by 
necessity; and all these, having been unable after- 
wards to quit the city, knowing that if they did so, 
they would only meet with persecution and insult 
for having remained so long, so soon as that pro- 
clamation was published looke^ upon themselves, 
their wives and children, as lost in the general 
massacre there threatened. They took up arms in 
self defence. 

Had the Miguelite generals surrounded Oporto 

with their numerous army, in dismal silence, 

' never firing a single shot or shell ; had they 

treated all those who retired from the city with 

kindness and compassion, rendering them every 
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assistance, and promising the same to all others 
who should present themselves ; had they solemnly 
declared that no one should be prosecuted for 
political opinions, and that none should suffer but 
those who were found in the streets with arms in 
their hands; had they proclaimed a free oblivious 
pardon and protection to all who remained within 
their closed doors on the day of assault — and, had 
this proclamation been repeatedly issued and signed 
by PovoAS, Oporto would have fallen from sheer 
inactioriy from sheer apathy and melancholy. 

Scourged by hunger, cholera morbus, shot and 
shell, the spirits of those poor inhabitants, a vola- 
tile people with few resources, were only kept up 
by the news of the day. " How many shells have 
&llen ? " ** Where and what damage ? '^ " How 
many were wounded in the last assault ? What was 
the loss of the enemy ? " These were the everlast- 
ing topics of the morning, and kept up their anima- 
tion. Tales and anecdotes of personal valour warmed 
the blood and created emulous ambition. Scenes 
of blood and carnage nurtured the direst spirit of 
revenge, still more excited by the know^ledge that, 
if the enemy entered, children in tlie arms of their 
dying parents would be murdered. This was what 
defended Oporto during the memorable siege. 

Yet, had the attack been made upon the really 
weak point; had the Miguelite generals merely 
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entertained the remainder of the defensive lines 
with skirmishers, while they pushed three successive 
columns on thatow^ point, not, as they always did, 
upon two or three at once : had those columns been 
kept well apart, to avoid, what often happened, the 
falling back upon each other in confusion when re- 
pulsed ; had they come up successively, the heaviest 
fire being made by their skirmishers on distant flanks; 
had all this been done one hour before day-break^ the 
arrival of which would have been a check upon 
skulkers; the main batteries would have been flanked 
and turned, and with the coming day^Iight, the 
Miguelites would have been well established, seeing 
their way to possession at the moment that the 
brave defenders would have perceived that they 
had been throwing away their ammunition upon 
shadows, and that it was then too late to fall on 
the flank of the invaders, so numerously crowding 
from all parts. Some might run, thinking all was 
lost, and then the proclamation would act on craven 
hearts; these would rush home and close their 
doors. But a few of the brave band would, foot 
by foot, dispute the bloody soil; and, although 
overwhelmed by numbers, fight it to the death — 
street by street, house by house, would become 
the murderous scene — " A second time they would 
not emigrate." — Thus would Oporto have been 
won and lost. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

8IA TH0MA8 8TUBB8— THB CAUSE NOT DECIDED — COLONEL 

PACHECO — INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE PEASANTRY 

HARASSED — ATTACK ON LISBON— DON PEDRO ATTACKS 

THE MIGU ELITES SANTAREM — THE QUEEN ARRIVES IN 

LISBON— MR. ROC HA PINTO — ALCACER DO SAL IF TOU 

couldn't, I CAN*T — LEYRIA — A LACONIC REPORT SANTO 

THIRSO AND LEXA — TWO GOOD SOLDIERS — GENERAL 
d'aVILFZ— BATTLE OF ASSECEIRA— THE MINISTER AT WAR 
— UNEXPECTED OCCURRENCES STATE OF THE NATION- 
CASUALTIES DURING THE CONFLICT ADDENDA — DON 

PEDRO RESIGNS HIS POWERS -DON PEDRo's DEATH AN 

EPITAPH. 

Don Pedro oir his arrival in Lisbon exerted 
his usual activity in raising volunteers, and in 
forming lines of defence against future operations 
to be expected daily. Oporto was drained of 
troops, and even the favourite Saldanha was 
called away. Discontent prevailed in this city, 
and damped the short-lived joy of the inhabitants. 
" Will Don Pedro sacrifice us to an armed 
guerilha? Does he think that the preservation 
of Lisbon is paramount to the defence of the 
faithful few who first espoused his cause and 
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defended it at such great sacrifices ? "^ — were their 
general observations, whilst they exerted every 
nerve to continue the contest by arming the 
neighbouring villagers. 

Sir Thomas Stubbs was named governor of 
Oporto; he had formerly defended it with great 
sary froid, but now enterprise was essential. 
Intelligence of the enemy's movements was abso- 
lutely necessary, and he had not a doit to employ 
in secret service. He was a stranger in the land, 
though naturalised; and a stranger in Portugal 
is not assisted in his views, even in the defence 
of the country against the common enemy, without 
having to encounter many obstacles and intrigues. 

Immediately after the taking of Lisbon, who so 
anxious as those that had hitherto lived out of the 
lines to give assistance and information to aid the 
^^ good cause of Queen and Constitution,'^ and to 
have their tardy services noted down lest ven- 
geance might one day fall on timid inactive 
neutrals ; who, although nationally bound to take 
a decided part, had only been expectant lookers 
on, like hungry vultures, ready to feed on the 
fallen combatants in their country^s cause ! These 
lukewarm patriots, having sided with none, were 
suddenly checked in their favourable dispositions ; 
for Marshal Bourmont had arrived before Lisbon 
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and would take it. Hence tbe difficulties of Sir 
Thomas Stubbs in gaining information — who 
would assist him? The cause was not decided; 
and caution had taught the newly-become patriots 
to doubt once more whether the Queen's was ^' the 
good cause." 

Under these circumstances Sir Thomas Stubbs 
found himself in a singular situation. Troops were 
constantly sent for to reinforce Lisbon, supposed 
to be considerably straitened, and even cattle were 
embarked to supply the garrison ; which circum- 
stances gave colour to the sly observation that Pedro 
was again driven into a corner. However, the 
governor of Oporto, conscientiously looking to the 
defence of the post committed to his charge, op- 
posed every obstacle to the demands for troops 
even then necessary to defend it. The command 
he had received was at that moment no sinecure. 

Sir Thomas Stubbs made a sortie upon the 
already accumulating Miguelites, who were again 
growing impudent. In this sortie he moved upon 
different points to distract the attention of the ene- 
my; the column that marched upon Villa de Conde, 
surprised a regiment of militia, and after putting 
many to the bayonet, they brought in nearly two 
hundred prisoners. General Zagalla distinguished 
himself in this little affair, by a prompt decision. 
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(under personal responsibility,) so necessary in an 
officer on detached duty. 

The governor afterwards moved with a force to 
the south side of the Douro, and, having advanced 
personally to reconnoitre as far as Grijo, he was 
warned by the mysterious behaviour of the peasantry 
to withdraw ; yet, as he had seen no enemy, and, 
as he had every reason to suppose that none would 
incommode his troops, lie allowed them to halt, 
previous to retiring, to refresh themselves; and 
he returned to the town. They were suddenly 
attacked by the Miguelites who had been lying 
in wait, and lost on their rej;reat 21, of whom two 
were officers. 

Some irregular Miguelite troops made an inroad 
near to Oporto, and Sir Thomas Stubbs, approach, 
ing too near them to ascertain their force, received 
a volley which wounded two of his staff officers ; 
one was Captain Gillet, but the other was the 
celebrated Colonel Pacheco, so often distinguished 
in the command of the 10th regiment of infantry. 
He was wounded so severely that he died two days 
afterwards. Never was any officer more regretted 
in Oporto. The day of his funeral was one of 
universal mourning. 

Sir Thomas Stubbs, who had served in all the 
campaigns of Portugal from his boyish days. 
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left Oporto for Lisbon, regretting and regretted. 
He had formerly received a splendid star and 
sword for the defence of this place against 
the Marquis of Chaves, subscribed to by ail the 
respectable classes. The Baron Pico do Celleiro 
now took the command, and actively began 
to recruit his forces from the neighbouring 
villages, and to organise corps of volunteers, who 
must henceforward form almost the only garrison 
for the defence of that important position. He 
very ably established a line of defence surround- 
ing Villa Nova, as concentrated as circumstances 
would permit He did this with considerable skill, 
taking up well chosen points. He expressed him- 
self much satisfied with the assistance of Colonel 
Pinto in this work. 

An intercepted correspondence was at that time 
published; which showed the extreme state of 
disunion, disorder and confusion tliat reign^ 
amongst the influential men of the highest grade 
in Don MiguePs government. The following letter 
from the Duke of Cadaval who had abandoned 
Lisbon will suffice as a specimen. — " Mr. Antonio 
Saraiva, A dead man writes to you, or one 
almost dead, who has been reduced to this 
miserable situation by a thousand and thousands of 
occurrences. My conscience, however, consoles 
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me. Enough. I write by the king^s order to 
prevent the money of our loan falling into the 
hands of our enemies, for we were careless in 
leaving in the hands of the treasurer, who re- 
mained in Lisbon, several bills that had been 
endorsed. Almost our whole army is marching 
upon Lisbon ; when I entreated assistance, a 
fourth part, with a general officer, would have 
been sufficient; and thus should we have avoided 
great evils, and I a misfortune which will proba- 
bly carry me to the grave. 

Your true friend, the Duke of Cadaval.** 

The army that then had marched with Bour- 
mont amounted to 17,000 infantry, 1,200 cavalry, 
and 30 pieces of light artillery ; yet Oporto con- 
tinued to be threatened by those wild spirits, the 
marauding guerilhas, who had every thing to gain 
by a successful advance, and nothing to lose by a 
retreat The troops under the Count D'Almar, 
stationed towards the north, adopted a regular 
system of custom-house extortion, by which the 
wretched peasantry who wished to trade in pro- 
visions to Oporto were still most cruelly harassed. 
Brigailier Jose Cardozo afterwards took the com- 
mand, and those exactions were discontinued. 

Marshal Bourmont*s preparations permitted him 
to make a very vigorous attack upon the lines of 
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Lisbon on the 5tb of September, and the ground 
was very strongly disputed. The Queen's troops 
bad in position 200 pieces of artillery, which had 
been well prepared for defending the mouth of 
the Tagus during Don MiguePs time, when he 
expected aggression, and which his pusillanimous 
agents appear to have delivered over to their ene- 
mies by abandoning the capital, like Santa Martha 
when he abandoned Oporto. The Queenites lost 
326, of whom 38 were officers. 

The Lisbon volunteers fought well, indeed 
better than could have been expected. They had 
some of the best Portonians looking on, as well as 
giving them good examples. The Miguelites 
had cut off the supply of water, and therefore 
that article became scarce; however there were 
numerous wells. 

Two officers were killed in this action, in the 
Queen's army, whose loss was lamented by foreigners 
as well as natives. Don Thomas de Mascarenhas, 
and Don Alexandre, son of the Marquis de Saint 
Iria. The latter could not have outlived the cam- 
paign, his ardour in action always leading him in 
advance of the troops ; he had been severely wound- 
ed in Oporto. The Adjutant General Valdez had 
likewise been badly wounded in Oporto, and on 
this day lost an arm ; he had always been a very 
effective officer. 
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The Miguelites attacked again on the 14th, and 
made considerable impression upon the Lisbon 
lines, where much ground was lost, and regained, 
and lost again ; yet they had only *2 1 in killed and 
wounded. It could only have been a reconnaissance, 
for it was not to be supposed that a man of Bour- 
mont^s talents and experience expected to take 
Lisbon by skirmishing. 

On the 10th of October Don Pedro resolved to 
attack the Miguelite forces then besieging Lisbon. 
All the advanced positions were driven in rapidly, 
but the enemy afterwards stood their ground ; and 
the attack that had commenced at nine o'clock in 
the morning continued until night, when the Mi- 
guelites took up a strong position. During the 
night they again retired, leaving numbers of their 
sick and wounded, witli much heavy artillery. 

On the nth, still pursued by the Queen's troops, 
they made a demonstration upon the heights of 
Loures to protect fhe retreat of the cumbrous part 
of their army, and, taking one position after another, 
tliey withdrew in a masterly style, conducted by 
their new commander-in-chief. General Macdonald. 
In the evening, to check the pursuit of the Queens's 
troops, they made several attacks on both flanks ; 
when both armies rested on the ground they rela- 
tively occupied^ expecting a severe contest the next 
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day to decide the fate of the civil war. However 
during the night the Miguelites again retreated, 
leaving their wounded in the most complete aban- 
donment, and they took the route to Santarem. 

The occupation of Santarem could not for a mo- 
ment leave those who were acquainted with that 
position in doubt that Don Miguel's troops in- 
tended there to take up their winter quarters. To 
the south, the approach is very difficult, having a 
natural barrier of swampy ground only to be 
crossed in winter by a narrow causeway of very 
considerable length, enfiladed by heights which 
were formerly covered by brushwood, flanking 
likewise the very tortuous road through low ground 
to the town. How favourable for defence, to the 
troops composing the Miguelite army as skir- 
mishers ! To the north a very considerable height 
was crowned by strongly built houses and convents. 
To the east, the Tagus ; of which, although it is 
not of great breadth, the left ban]^ is very flat ground 
without the least cover, and on the right banks are 
equally inaccessible heights covered by brushwood, 
completely commanding all approach on that side. 
If to the west it was more open, yet the many 
convents, houses, and walls, with a few field-works, 
thrown up in the enemy's usual style of science 
and perseverance, would render Santarem a posi- 
tion impregnable to the troops opposed to it 
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This place, by its position, threatened any move- 
ment made by the Queen's troops towards the 
north of Portugal, and at the same time gave 
every facility to any irruption the Miguelites 
might wish to make into the fertile province of 
Alemtejo, or into the rich plains of Golgam. 
The two armies occupied the same ground which 
had been held in 181 1 by the Duke of Wellington 
and Marshal Massena. 

It was now that officers, as well as rank and file, 
began to desert from the Miguelites to the Queen's 
party ; the latter in larger numbers than usual. 

On the 26th of October the Queen's troops 
attempted to extend themselves, and they took 
possession of Alcacer do Sal on the left bank of the 
Tagus; but their garrisons in the province of 
Algarve were much straitened by very superior 
numbers of irregular troops and guerilhas. In 
those provinces they only governed the ground 
they stood upon, and were liable to daily inroads 
from their active and indefatigable enemies. 

The Miguelites however could not, as hereto- 
fore, obtain the necessary facilities for carrying on 
the war, isolated as they found themselves since 
the death of Ferdinand, and the change of policy in 
Spain ; for even Spanish troops, now no friends to 
their cause, had crossed the frontier under the 
ostensible object of acting against Don Carlos, who 
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had been openly raising troops in the north of 
Portugal, diuming the throne now occupied by 
the infant Queen Izabel, the queen'^s mother 
having been declared regent. 

Dona Maria Segunda and the empress had 
arrived in Lisbon, where they were received with 
that enthusiasm which is better imagined than 
described. The Queen had passed near Oporto 
on her voyage to join her father — and to find him 
once more fighting against dangers and difficulties 
in defence of her throne and his own existence on a 
new theatre of conflict, the capital. 

A steam-boat, which some time afterwards 
followed her, with many of the ladies of the most 
influential men in command, was wrecked not far 
from Peniche. The passengers were thrown into 
the greatest distress, after having been able to 
land, by the arrival of a detachment of Miguelites, 
who took the crew and male passengers as prison- 
ers ; but the ladies, who would most assuredly have 
been carried into durance vile, were saved by the 
cool intrepidity of a Portuguese gentleman of the 
Queen's suite, Mr. Rocha Pinto, who, affecting 
to be an Englishman, having been educated in 
England, had the courage to brow-beat the com- 
manding officer, resolutely demanding the right 
of protection as neutrals for himself and ih^ foreign 
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ladies under his especial charge. The oflScer left 
them in that gentleman's care, but on reporting to 
his chief at some distance off, he was sent back 
as a blockhead, with new instructions; however, 
he arrived too late to be able to put them in ex- 
ecution^ an obstacle having been opposed to his 
views by a reinforcement of the Queen's troops 
that had been sent by the governor of Peniche ; 
and under wUose protection the ladies, with their 
champion, embarked and pursued their voyage to 
Lisbon. 

Colonel Lemos took his complete revenge on 
the 3rd of November against the troops that had 
occupied Alcacer do Sal. He advanced with a 
superior force, and there the Queen^s troops be- 
haved ill ; they took to flight, alarmed by a charge 
of cavalry. A few brave men vainly endeavoured 
to stop, and afterwards to protect, the fugitives, 
that they might retire in a more orderly manner. 
Their efforts were useless; Lemos took many 
prisoners, and amongst them fifteen officers. It is 
to be feared he was barbarous enough to shoot 
numbers of them in cold blood long after the action. 
The Queen's troops lost 436, of whom twenty 
were officers. This Colonel Lemos had been 
throughout the civil war a very active, useful, and 
faithful adherent of Don Miguel's cause. He was 
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nothing more than a rough soldier, little aided by I 

any previous education. ^ 

Saldanha, being anxious to destroy the flour 
mills occupied by the Miguelites, attacked the 
forces protecting them with great vigour, and they 
were completely broken up by Colonel Nepomo-' 
ceno, a most gallant cavalry officer, who had 
formerly distinguished himself, when a boy, under 
the command of Sir Benjamin D*Urban during the 
Peninsular war, and still more so in the command 
of cavalry during this civil war. 

With the exception of an affair in Arreoza, and 
some guerilha warfare in the province of Algarve, 
nothing of note took place between the two armies, 
who remained looking at each other during the rest 
of the winter, proving, that if the Miguelites could 
not take Oporto, the Queens's troops could not 
take Sautarem. Thus ended the year 1833. The 
author here begs leave to apologise for any inac- 
curacy in his statements of what occurred in the 
neighbourhood of Lisbon, not having been an eye- 
witness of those conflicts. 

The year 1834 commenced with more favourable 
auspices for the Queen's followers. They had 
received foreign recruits, and had raised numerous 
battalions of national volunteers* Their army now 
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told the formidable numbers of 50,000 men of all 
arms. Whether this was the main-spring of 
a conciliatory movement, or whether the wish 
to stop the effusion of blood, for such a length • 
of time so wantonly shed between brothers, friends, 
and fellow-citizens was the motive, the British and 
Spanish governments held up the banner of neu- 
trality, in a laudable attempt at mediation between 
the contending parties. Don Pedro accepted the 
proposed intervention , with the sine qua non as the 
preliminary basis of all negociation — that Don 
Miguel should quit the Peninsula, never more to 
return. On the part of Don Miguel, his govern- 
ment refused to listen to the terms proposed ; and 
both sides prepared to renew the warfare. 

The Count Saldanha ordered the town of Leyria 
to be taken possession of, and moved to support 
the attack. It was done without loss by a coup de 
main^ the governor and the greater part of the 
garrison falling into the hands of the Queen *s 
troops. Colonel Bacon distinguished himself on 
that occasion, as he had often done previously. 
Saldanha then returned, and ordered an attack to 
be made upon the celebrated 6th or Chaves regi- 
ment of cavalry stationed at Torres Novas. This 
was the crack regiment of the Miguelite army. 
During the whole civil war not a man had deserted, 
and they had always fought gallantly. They were 
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attacked by Colonel Bacon, with his lancers, and 
by Lieut Colonel Pessoa with some Fortug^uese 
cavalry. The superior weight of powerful troops 
and the energy of a winning cause conquered 
those brave men. Few arrived at the M iguelite 
head-quarters to lament their misfortune, not their 
disgrace. 

Saldanha now appeared to carry all before him ; 
he won the battle of Femes with the trifling loss 
of ten killed and wounded, (four were officers,) 
taking numerous prisoners and several stands of 
colours. But the victory he obtained at Almoster 
cost him 374, of whom thirty were officers. He 
had been latterly audaciously daring, and had 
exposed himself and his army. Ferhaps he cal- 
culated that at that moment there was in the 
Miguelite head-quarters, no energetic, attacking 
Bourmont, no masterly retreating Macdonald, 
capable of taking advantage of an imprudent 
though necessary manoeuvre ; or was he then 
become convinced, of what proved so true through- 
out the whole of this civil war, that a forward 
movement, made with prompt decision and energy, 
must be, and always had been, successful ? He 
returned to his original position before Santarem. 

The Baron Pico do Celleiro, in Oporto, had 
kept up an active correspondence with many 
influential men in the Minho and Tras os Monies 
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provinces. All was ready for a movement to clear 
the north, when on the 23rd of March, the invin- 
cible Count of Cape Saint Vincent again appeared 
in print. " I have taken the castle and town of 
Caminha, and am marching upon Vianna." He 
followed up his success, and threatened the governor 
of ValenfOy that if he did not surrender in two hours 
he would bring up his " battering train,*' He had 
not a gun. " The train'' was but a name, the 
name he bore, and that won Valen9a. He received 
the keys of a fortress sufficiently garrisoned, and 
bristling witli artillery, and which ought to have re- 
quired 7 to 8000 men, with very heavy artillery, to 
have invested it, at lesLSt pro Jbrmd, 

Pico do Celleiro immediately moved out of 
Oporto with the greater part of his garrison, 
chiefly composed of new levies. His cavalry, 
when on the parade of review, were ordered to 
" march past." The commanding officer, with a 
smile, begged the baron to excuse his attempting 
it, as the men and horses had only met together 
a few days previously. But the officers were 
excellent, all old campaigners; and the appoint- 
ments of man and horse did great credit to the 
slender means of the baron and the activity of the 
commandant. His two brigades of light artillery 
vied with those so famous under Baron Sir Victor 
Von Arentchild during the Peninsular war. 
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The Baron soon measured lances with the 
enemy's advanced posts in Santo Thirso, and 
drove them in : he followed them up, and, on the 
2nd of April, he found them strongly posted on 
some heights in Lisa, under Brigadier-General 
Jose Cardozo. 

He formed three columns of attack, intending 
to advance more rapidly, and by a more open road, 
with his centre column, and thus force their line ; 
but his young cavalry on the advance were too 
impetuous, and the first of his two squadrons was 
rudely encountered, received a smart rebuff, and 
fell back upon the second in some confusion. The 
Baron, who was there in his glory as a cavalry 
officer, rallied them, and, placing himself at the 
head, followed by his whole staff) he charged and 
cleared the road; his centre column then advanced, 
but they met with considerable resistance; he, 
therefore, with great presence of mind, ordered his 
left column to advance rapidly, and checked his 
right, thus forming an echellon movement, by 
which he turned the enemy's flank, and gained, 
their position. Cardozo, like a veteran, seeing the 
day was lost, retired in very good style. 

This was an interesting affair, for the com- 
manders had been both of them Peninsular war 
captains, noted as good soldiers, the one a pupil 
of Sir Benjamin D'Urban, the other of General 
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Ashwortk, able masters; both the commanders 
had been equally steady to their once adopted prin- 
ciples in the contest, and both were brigadier- 
generals, fighting upon ground they had frequently 
marched over as comrades against the common 
enemy of their country. The Queen's troops lost 
99, of whom 12 were officers. 

Cardozo continued to retreat rapidly, but in 
good order, and crossed the Tamega at Amarante. 
Pico do Celleiro prepared to force that position, 
when he received orders to give up the command 
to the Duke of Terceira, who had arrived to com- 
mence sweeping manoeuvres, in combination with 
the remainder of the army under Saldanha, and the 
Spanish troops under General Rodil ; and to clear a 
space of from 80 to 90 leagues. This he effected in 
a brilliant style, with the co-operation of General 
George d* Avilez in the North ; an officer, who, after 
having been detained a prisoner nearly five years by 
the Miguelites, had recently made his escape, ac* 
companied by a staff officer to guard him ; he was rid- 
ing out, on pretence of requiring exercise, when a 
Spanish guerilha bore him off in a most daring man- 
ner. (His amiable lady will long be remembered by 
British wounded officers, who received attentions 
from her, and the use of her carriage, after the battle 
of Salamanca.) General d' Avilez now appeared with 
troops he had hastily collected with very slender 
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means, and he vigorously pursued, as he had been 
uoted for doing in the Peninsular campaigns, the 
stern execution of his duties as a soldier. 

The Duke of Terceira, in combined movements 
vith Saldanha and General Rodil, met the enemy, 
alone opposed to them with the troops he had led 
through such fatiguing marches, on the heights of 
Asseceira, on the 16th of May. The Miguelites 
were commanded by Brigadier-General Guedes, 
who had formerly been a cavalry officer, but who 
had spent the greater part of his life in a public 
capacity in foreign courts. Their forces consisted 
of the retreating troops of the northern division 
and of strong reinforcements from Santarem, 
about 6000 men. The Duke divided his into 
three columns, commanded by Brigadier- General 
Nepomoceno, Colonel Queiroz, and Colonel 
Vasconcellos ; the cavalry by Colonel Fonseca, of 
the Castle of Foz celebrity, all old campaigners, 
full of fire and full of fight. 

The attack was impetuous, the defence was 
worthy of desperate men struggling on the last 
plank of a losing cause. A moment of anxiety 
pervaded the Queen'*s troops, but the Duke 
ordered a charge of cavalry at a critical moment, 
and confusion dispersed the brave Miguelite band, 
to fight no more battles for their master. Three 
colonels, several lieutenant-colonels and majors, 
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were amongst 64 officers taken prisoners, and eight 
pieces of light artillery fell into the Duke^s power. 
The Queen^s troops lost, for the last time, 284, of 
whom 22 were officers. 

Justice should here be given to Quarter-master- 
general Loureiro, who always accompanied the 
Duke, equally distinguished for his bravery and 
military talent. The Marquis Fronteira, aide-de- 
camp to the Duke, and his faithful companion in 
all his campaigns, is too well known to foreigners 
as well as to the Portuguese, to need that his 
gallant services and gentlemanly deportment should 
be noted here* 

The Miguelites evacuated Santarem on the 
17th, and retired across the Tagus to the Alemtejo. 
Saldanha immediately occupied that position. The 
Duke of Terceira and Saldanha, those rivals in 
a glorious career, now both crossed the . Tagus, at 
different points, with instructions to follow up the 
enemy, giving amnesty to those who should lay 
down their arms, even to Don Miguel on condition 
that he quitted the Peninsula. 

The Miguelites, thus surrounded, and their 
retreat to Spain cut off by the newly-adopted 
government and institutions of that country, halted 
in Evora Monte, and, to the number of 16,000 
men, laid down the standards, and the arms with 
which they had so faithfully, so enthusiastically, 

n2 
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and 80 recklessly defended them. They sullenly 
accepted the terms gpranted by Don Pedro — cle- 
mency and pardon for all, with liberty to return 
to their homes — Don Miguel, only, to quit the 
Peninsula, and for ever. 

Mr. Jose Agostinho Freire, the minister at 
M'ar, was empowered by Don Pedro, to superin- 
tend the final arrangements of the capitulation; 
and Don Miguel, having delivered up the crown 
jewels, marched to Sines, guarded by the lancers. 
On his arrival at the coast, he met with strong 
expressions of disgust, from the too fickle popu- 
lace ; but he was preserved from all outrage by 
the fine and honourable feelings of the lancers, 
and of Major Gill Guedes, a most efficient staff 
officer, especially appointed for that purpose. A 
sacred duty, the fulfilment of the treaty, was 
completed by the prince's embarkation on board a 
British man-of-war; and Portugal breathed a while 
from the fury of desolating combatants. 

Never was more hopeless a cause raised from the 
abyss of seeming impossibilities. The liberals had 
been assisted by unforeseen and improbable events, 
in their struggle to win the throne of Portugal for 
Dofia Maria Segunda; and an enumeration of those 
unexpected occurrences may not be uninteresting. 

1. Their occupation of the island of Terceira 
and their good fortune in defending it when 
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attacked by such superior forces, sufficient to 

have strangled the cause in its birth. 
2. The revolution in Paris, which dethroned 

Charles, the avowed protector of Don Miguel's 

claims. 
8. The change of ministry in. England, without 

which, neither men, nor horses, nor ships, could 

have been collected. 

4. The abdication of Don Pedro, in the Brazils, 
in favour of his son ; and his arrival in Europe. 
Without Pedro, they never could have dared 
to move, could not have remained always there, 
in the island, nor could they have resisted a 
month, after landing in Portugal, had they ever 
been able to effect the invasion. 

5. The seizure of the Miguelite fleet by the 
French government ; without which no attempt 
by Don Pedro's small naval fighting force could 
have been successful on the coast of Portugal. 

6. The ignorant apathy of Don MiguePs minis- 
ters, in not fitting out another fleet in proper 
time to replace that which the French had re- 
moved. 

7. The death of Ferdinand; depriving Don 
Miguel of both physical and moral resources ; 
until then, given by Spain. 

8. The crown of Spain not falling into the hand 
of Don Carlos. 
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9. The blunder of Don MiguePs ministers, and 
generals, at the head of 80,000 men, against 
7,200. 

10. Santa Martha's leaving 52 pieces of artillery, 
and such an unheard of quantity of shot and 
shell, in Oporto, 

11. The disunion and frequent removal of Don 
Miguel's influential ministers and chiefs. 

12. The unparalleled energy of the inhabitants of 
Oporto ; holding out against pestilence, famine, 
and bombardment. 

13. The gallant defence of the Serra Convent by 
Torres. 

14. The unusual mildness of the winter, at the 
time when Don Pedro's supplies were nearly 
exhausted ; and when there was only one barrel 
of powder in the arsenal. 

15. The error of Don Miguel in ordering out the 
fleet. 

16. The unexpected achievement of Admiral 
Napier, in taking a fleet of so superior a force. 

17. The want of co-operation between Moiellos 
and Jordao. 

18. The extraordinary energy of the Duke of 
Terceira, and the pusillanimity of another duke 
in abandoning Lisbon. 

19. And, though last, not least, the miraculous 
preservation of Don Pedro's existence, just long 
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enoug^h to execute his plan of crowning his 
daughter; though labouring under the painful 
sufferings of a mortal disease. All, and every 
one, of these coincidences, were absolutely 
necessary for the ultimate success of the liberal 
party. It is to be hoped they will now be 
quiet. 

CASUALTIES DURING THE CONTEST IN THE LIBERAL 

ARMY. 



KiUed. 

Officers 104 


Wounded. 
513 


Prisoners. 
37 


Died in 
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83 
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Rank and File 1010 
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Wounded 
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. 1220 


Deserters d 


iiring the conflict . 
Total 


7291 




17,529 



The Pedroite army landed 8219 men. 

The Miguelite army then . 84560 

The Pedroites at the close . 40947 

TheMigudites . . . 16000 

880 Miguelites joined the Pedroites. 
1172 Pedroites deserted. 

All calculations of the loss of peasantry and 
Gallicians, on both sides, -must be useless; thou- 
sands were killed, working in the trenches, and 
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fell unknown, unasked for. Many more must have 
fallen in the gueriiha warfare, throughout the pro- 
vinces, and in gaols, hospitals, and foreign countries. 
To these must be added the prisoners murdered 
in cold blood, lifter years of confinement, by the 
Miguelites in the gaols of Estremoz and Villa 
Real. The curates of parishes alone can give an 
idea of the general loss, by a return of those 
missing at that time. The loss of life among 
the Miguelite nobility, in consequence of disease, 
while Santaremwas occupied, was most melancholy. 
The sufferings of the Pedroite nobility had been 
very great from persecution and banishment; it 
was onlv now the Viscount Saint Gill de Perre 
returned from cruel sufferings; his brother was 
murdered in Estremoz after four years' con- 
finement. 

The most prominent &ct in the conduct of both 
parties during the civil war, was, that the adhe- 
rents, suppressing their own conviction of right 
and wrong, were carried away by the influence of 
fanatics and demagogues, to the exclusion of all 
regard to truth and justice, when reporting the 
acts of their opponents. The exaggerated accounts 
propagated daily, and with hellish activity, during 
the different governments, to terrify the timid into 
resistance and to deeds of revenge, extinguishing 
all the finer feelings of our nature, were but too 
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frequently successful with the simple credulity of 
this people; and the results were observed, by 
every one possessed of humanity, with sickening 
melancholy. 

Here a grave consideration suggests itself, with 
respect to the interference of foreigners in a 
quarrel strictly national. What enthusiastic love 
of popular liberty or royal authority must reign 
in the breast of the stranger, who draws his sword 
to drench it in the blood of a people whom neither 
his feelings as an individual nor his duties as a 
citizen can cause him to consider as. an enemy ! 

The civil war is thus beheld with increased pain. 
Humanity may inwardly lament those of either 
side, who fall, fighting their own quarrel, as worthy 
a better fate; when she sees the stranger sink, 
bravely daring pestilence, famine, wounds, and 
death, apparently without an interest at stake, she 
deeply exclaims, ^^ Alas, he too is lost ! what heroic 
deeds might not have been recorded of such a 
man fighting in the cause of his own country !" 

Another feature must be noted ; the changeable-* 
ness of political partisans from one side to another, 
always followed up, when it happened, by the 
renegade's becoming the most inveterate enemy, 
and by far the most violent persecutor, of his for- 
mer friends and companions, whom he was the 

N 3 
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better enabled to injure by having been previously 
in their confidence. 

In the University of Coimbra the judicial process 
list was numerously filled, in a manner that creates 
disgust. Masters and students accused each other 
with all the acrimony of demons. In many in- 
stances a servant maid, when engaging with a lady 
for a place in her service, would, with all the 
effrontery imaginable, ask the question, ^^ Pray, 
madam, are you constitutionalist or royalist,'^ and 
if the answer was not consonant to her own way of 
thinking, the treaty would be broken off. The beg- 
gars well knew how to profit by this reign of terror, 
by boasting the frequent alms they received from 
this or that Miguelite judge. A noble family sup- 
posed to be liberal, (the father and mother of the lady 
of the house having been for a long time in cruel 
banishment,) were obliged every Sunday evening 
to open their doors to a band of music, who, after 
playing and dancing to the tune of the Miguelite 
hymn, must receive a new crown for the sarcastic 
compliment. These same tormentors more or less 
persecuted the Miguelite families when their for- 
tunes changed. 

The amnesty granted by Don Pedro was animad* 
verted on by the liberals with great discontent, and 
some strong demonstration of the public opinion was 
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expected, when, on the third day after its promul- 
gation, the general post brought the news that the 
different orders of friars had been abolished ; the 
charter of the wine company annulled; and that 
the noblemen who had espoused Don Miguel's 
cause would not be allowed to take their seats in 
the house of peers. These three decrees satisfied 
the public mind for a time, yet nothing kept down 
the execution of their threats against the Miguelites, 
now returning to their homes, but the respect in 
which Don Pedro was held. His most frequent 
appellation now was Pay dos Corcundos, the father 
of the Miguelites. 

England bore the odium of this amnesty, for none 
would reflect on the difficulty of finding arguments 
sufficiently weighty to induce 16,000 men, the 
elite of a numerous army, desperate in their 
struggles, to lay down their arms and accept of any 
terms that might be vouchsafed. England had long 
been losing her political influence in the country. 

Accusations of her having been actively instru- 
mental in the separation of the Brazils from the mo- 
ther country ; of her having apparently introduced 
Don Miguel as Regent of Portugal, her troops in 
Lisbon aiding his usurpation by their presence; 
of her having offered resistance to the landing of the 
first expedition to the island of Terceira, and of her 
having inflicted an injury on the cause by so long 
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a delay of the recognition of Doha Maria Segunda 
as Queen of Portugal — all these alleged grievances 
had given pretexts for a bitter feeling against 
England amongst the liberals. 

The withdrawing her ambassador from Lisbon, 
which was followed by the departure of those of 
all other nations ; the constancy with which neither 
Don Miguel was recognised nor his emissaries 
received ; the facility with which the embargoed 
ships were allowed to leave the Thames ; the re- 
cruiting of troops in England for the liberal army ; 
the violent language of her newspapers, and even 
of ministers of state against Don Miguel, rendered 
England equally odious to the absolutists. It is 
not the object of this work to discuss the more latent 
motives and causes of this anti-British prejudice. 

The Constitutionalists boasted of secret aid and. 
promises from England. The Miguelites, irritated 
to madness, proceeded to acts of desperate tyranny ; 
intending by the reign of terror to keep down the 
ebullition of public sentiment ; particularly when 
the change of the ministry in England had exalted 
the expectations of the one and excited the fears 
Qf the other party. The amnesty then projected 
would have been granted too late. The sufferers 
had become reckless of all sentiment but that of 
vengeance. 

Whatever aid, by experienced councils or other- 
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wise, was then given, was rendered nugatory by 
the suspicion with which it was received by the 
authorities in Portugal, communicated as it was 
through diplomatic agents nominated from the 
Tory party. That fine principle of a strict ad- 
herence to the line of duty or sending in a resig- 
nation, is not so generally, nor to the same extent, 
recognised in Portugal, as in England. The usual 
touchstone of proof whether a British public cha- 
racter was to be confided in or suspected was by 
the question — Is he Whig or Tory ? 

In Evora Monte, 16,000 men either broke or 
laid down their arms in sullen rage, uttering 
imprecations against the chiefs who had sold them. 
Never was Napoleon in all his glory more faithfully 
served by his imperial guard, than Don Miguel had 
been by those who there so reluctantly capitulated. 
In action his troops often, the steel at their throats, 
died with his name in their mouths, defying their 
foes; and to this last moment, abandoned and 
treated with indifference, they were steady in 
devotion to his caiise — for so it must be expressed. 
And it is an extraordinary circumstance, that those 
of Don Miguel's followers of the most enthusiastic 
temperament, who remained faithful to the last 
moment, never, even when in confidential society, 
relate a single anecdote in his favour : on the score 
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of amiable qualities, he appears as personally an- 
known to them as though he had never quitted the 
Brazils They were attached to his caitse^ not to him. 
Their disgust was great when they found he had 
abandoned them without their receiving so much pay 
as would carry them to their distant and desolated 
homes. This feeling was much increased when 
they found themselves generally received with 
complacent looks of welcome by their conquerors. 
They vowed never more to draw their swords for 
such a man. Rigour may do much in Portugal, 
but firmness, tempered by kindness to those who 
deserve it, is the way to govern them all. 

Men of vulgar minds were persuaded, when 
General Cardozo was marched to Lisbon as a 
prisoner, that he was a lost man ; he having been 
Don Pedro's most inveterate enemy, and the first 
to insult him in the person of Bernardo de Sa. 
Cardozo was treated by Don Pedro with the 
greatest complacency, and told that . he might 
retire to his own house. 

When this general, with many other officers, 
approached Santarem, after the retreat from the 
north, they were not employed nor permitted to 
enter the town ; they were ordered to march to 
Campo Mayor ; and no officer of whatever rank 
was allowed to take a soldier with him of any 
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description, even as a servant ; any act of dis- 
obedience to that order would *' be rigorously 
punished as high treason J* Cardozo, not being 
able to march without a batman to take care of 
bis horses and baggage, remained in Estremoz, and 
thus avoided marching, by the route laid down for 
him^ into the head quarters of the Spanish army ! 

After the aifairs of Torres Novas and Pernes, 
the brother of General Cardozo went to head 
quarters in a violent fury, and insisted upon speak- 
ing to Don Miguel, when he very openly charged 
many influential men with treachery, and demanded 
a court of inquiry. Don Miguel told him he 
should receive justice. He was ordered to march 
without delay to Abrantes, and to remain there 
until further orders. He was never more em- 
ployed. These two anecdotes appear as though 
steps were then taking preparatory to the ultimate 
arrangements of the contest. 

It will be fortunate if the Portuguese can amal- 
gamate their difference of opinions into one general 
sentiment of patriotism, forgetting their animosity 
in a wish for tranquillity. But, military uni- 
forms are to be seen now in all places. Portugal 
is become a nation of armed citizens^ and that is 
unfavourable to the due execution of law and good 
government — the civil authority is become a 
shadow ; they despise it, " because we are soldiers.'^ 
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The military autliority is not obeyed, ^^ because 
we are free." 

Should the government ever come into collision 
with the popular opinion, anarchy and confusion 
will be the immediate results. The soldier will 
not fight against the citizen in the present day ; 
and should it be necessary to put him to the test, 
and he obeys, he will have to fight against an 
armed and an experienced man, who thinks him- 
self as good a soldier as, and a better patriot than, 
his antagonist. 

The Portuguese people, for five and twenty 
years, worn out, first of all by a war, including 
three invasions by a merciless and devastating 
foe, making extraordinary exertions to maintain a 
standing army too numerous for her finances — 
and afterwards involved in this civil war of un- 
bridtefl and frantic passions ; raising and throwing 
down'^ings and constitutions, to the total destruc- 
tion of her commerce, agriculture, social order, 
and moral virtues ; ought now to strive for peace, 
to heal the wounds of internal discord. The con- 
stitutional liberty they fought for is their own. 
That charter, so generously given to them by Don 
Pedro, adopted, lost, and regained through rivers 
of blood and tears, and by the destruction of whole 
classes of society, is in their hands. They have 
won it, let them wear it, and defend their Queen ; 
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and may no wild factious perturbers of the public 
peace insidiously seduce them from a tranquil 
obedience to the laws; deceiving them by the 
specious mask of patriotism covering the basest 
passions, roused to demoniacal activity by dis- 
appointed ambtion. It is thiLS the people ofPortu^ 
gal will be respected for the heroic deeds displayed 
on both sides of the qiiestion — it is thus they will 
obtain oblivion of those of darker shade — it is thus 
they will gain the sympathy and protection of all 
liberal minds and nations, 

Don Pedro fulfilled his promise to the inhabi- 
tants of Oporto, in showing them^the Queen they 
had so nobly fought for, accompanied by the 
empress. The enthusiasm created by their arrival 
exceeds all powers of description. They appeared 
without the least ostentation of carriages or livery 
servants. They received all, from the higlieert to 
the lowest rank, who wished to be presented; A 
soldier, whom the emperor had known in the lines, 
boldly addressed him as an old comrade, request- 
ing to be appointed to a named place in the custom 
house. The administrator being present — " Mr. 
Carvalho, I wish to remunerate this man, let him 
have the appointment he asks for.'' " Your majes- 
ty's orders shall be obeyed but — perhaps your 

majesty will allow me to say, that the place he 
asks for is already occupied by a man who was 
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wounded in the siege of Oporto; he is a poor man, 
and has — ** ^* Stop, stop, it is true I wi^ to 
reward this man, but not by an injustice to another; 
you did well to speak to me so frankly; besides, 
I won^t interfere with your arrangements, you 
liave given a good account of your department, 
I must look elsewhere ; comrade, come again to»^ 
morrow.'' 

The royal family attended at the balls given to 
them by the British and Portuguese Associations, 
where they danced with the Duke and Duchess of 
Terceira, Count Saldanha, and Chevalier Almeyda; 
Oporto was in its glory. 

Don Pedro's pallid countenance betrayed liis 
inward decay, and many an aching heart foreboded 
the early loss of his guardian arm over the tran* 
quillity of Portugal, as he waved his handkerchief 
to thousands who cheered him crossing the Bar on 
his return ; when, with evident marks of emotion be 
said to his fair companions, — " Did I deceive you ; 
are they not my faithful Portonians ? " " Adieu, 
Oporto, I shall never see thee more ! " 

He turned aside, and shed tears. 



The Chamber of Peers and Deputies having 
been called together, Don Pedro ffave them an 
account of his motives for invading Portugal; and 
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laid down his authority as regent^ and as general of 
the QueerCs army. He then retired. 

His minister at war, Jose Agostinho Freire, in 
a succinct, but most eloquent manner, gave in his 
report of the military operations of the liberating 
army ; and of the expense of blood and treasure, 
arms, ammunition, and clothing ; and with a truth 
that reflected the highest credit on the minister, 
who had so ably maintained his place, and exe- 
cuted the duties of his department, during the 
whole of that arduous struggle ; and who thus must 
be entitled to the esteem of the nation and pos* 
terity. 



Don Pedro was elected by the Chambers, 
Regent of Portugal. 



Unrelenting destiny now laid her heavy hand 
on Pedro'^s couch ; his mortal career was drawing 
to a close ; he gasped for breath. During an inter- 
val of returning recollection, he became intensely 
anxious. — His looks were understood, and the 
nation generously responded to his wishes; his 
daughter was proclaimed the independent Queen 
of Portugal. He was tranquil. 
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He had yet another worldly duty to perform. — 
He roused himself. — ^^ Bring me Colonel Pimentel, 
and a soldier of my regiment.'" — ^* Brave men, 
receive this last adieu — carry it to the army that I 
love.'' 

He then looked around for his family ; he gave 
one hand to his afflicted empress, another to the 
Queen ; and he prepared to go, where he must, 
indeed, ^* seek pardon for himself and followers ;^* 
not from man, but from his Creator. 

The Queen, whose young mind had been unex* 
pectant of the last approaching event, sunk insen- 
sible at the very moment that she lost her general 
and her father — when to Portugal were lost for 
ever its protector and its shield, — Pedro was no 

MORE. 
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Pedro^s ambition was " to gain the throne of his 
ancestors for his daughter, a name and glory for 
himself.^^ Did he succeed in his wishes ? Speak ! 
his followers, his friends, his enemies ! Dona 
Maria is the Queen of Portugal, Pedro 
successfully defended Oporto to the last extremity 
— thus truly answer his followers and friends. 
And even his enemies must confess, that, if, as they 
have averred, " there was no diflference between 
the two brothers;'' if " cruelty, cowardice, and 
tyranny likewise lurked in Pedro's mind ; " then, 
Pedro gained the greatest of all victories, the 
brightest of all glories— he conquered himself! 
For, he freed his people, fought for their liber- 
ties, and, in the hour of triumph, he was clement to 
his fallen foes ! 

Reader ! he is gone to his last account, where 
kings and beggars, as thyself, must plead. Be not 
unjust to Pedro'^s name and glory, as a prince, a 
soldier, and a man ! 
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